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A. R. WADIA 


Can Indian and Western 
Philosophy be Synthesized ? 


Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER is not the only European philoso- 
pher to cast doubt on the question whether India can really claim to have 
produced philosophy, but it is interesting to note that in India there are 
several Indian professors of philosophy who also feel, nurtured as they are 
in the methods of Western philosophy, that India has produced no philoso- 
phy. At the same time there are thinkers even in the West who have devel- 
oped a serious admiration for the great Indian classics such as the Upanisads 
and the Gita, and for the great dcaryas like Sarnkara and Ramanuja, and 
attempts are being made to see how far the great philosophic traditions of 
India can be synthesized with those of ancient Greece and modern Europe. 
In this endeavor both Indian and Western scholars have been seriously at 
work. But the question remains whether this attempt at synthesizing will 
bear any fruit. 

We have to note certain marked differences in the philosophical traditions 
of India and the West. Since the days of Socrates, the real founder of 
European philosophy, there has been a full-fledged emphasis in the West 
on reason as the dominant method in philosophy. Nothing can be philo- 
sophical which is not rational and nothing can be rational which is not 
logical. This is still the great message of European philosophy up to the 
present time. An exception, of course, will have to be made in connection 
with the Schoolmen in the Middle Ages, who were extremely acute and 
logical, but at the same time their logic was limited by the assumptions 
of religious dogmas, which made philosophy literally a handmaid to reli- 
gion. In Indian philosophy there has also been a good deal of logic. The 
emphasis, however, has not been on reason but on some type of intuition, 
an insight, and that is why the schools of Indian philosophy have come 
to be known as darfanas.’ Every Indian philosopher is expected not merely 
to have intellectual concepts but to realize what he conceives to be the 
ultimate reality. It is this realization which is the main aim of Indian 





*Sight, vision. 
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philosophers. In other words, Indian philosophy has a certain pragmatic tinge 
about it, though not in the modern American sense of the term. European 
philosophy, on the other hand, has generally aspired to be a dispassionate 
study of reality. It claims to have no practical bias and is quite willing to 
accept whatever conclusions logic leads to. It came into conflict with the 
dogmas of religion and it has also been prepared at times to question the 
findings of science. Thus it has upheld through the ages the spirit of free 
inquiry. That is why the history of European philosophy has been so rich 
in its contents. 

Indian philosophy on the other hand tended from the very beginning 
to be somewhat mystical, and acceptance of the divine authority of the 
Upanisads and Vedas, and of the Gita, came to be looked upon as fabda- 
pramana (testimony), as the highest truth, ranking above perception and 
reason. This has made Indian philosophy somewhat dogmatic in character, 
and it is no wonder if European philosophers do not find in Indian philosophy 
what they have been taught to expect in philosophy as understood in the 
West. 

European philosophy ever since the days of Socrates has tried to be in- 
dependent of religion. This statement is true on the whole in spite of the 
fact that for a thousand years philosophy in Europe was dominated by the 
dogmas of Christianity. Even Descartes in spite of his allegiance to Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic Church, tried to develop his philosophy on an in- 
dependent rational foundation. It is only after the sharp conflict that devel- 
oped between science and religion in the last century and science began to 
be critical even of philosophy, that philosophy and religion found them- 
selves natural allies in their effort to stem the tide of what they considered 
to be materialism based on science. On the whole it would be true to say 
that philosophy in the West has tried to be independent of religion. 

In India it has been the proud claim of most Hindu thinkers that religion 
and philosophy have been synthesized and that hostility has never been 
allowed to develop between the two. This synthesis has been all the easier 
because the great classics that are the fountainhead of Indian philosophy are 
also in themselves great religious classics. This claim of synthesizing phi- 
losophy and religion may well be accepted in the case of ViSistadvaita and 
Dvaita as developed by Ramanuja and Madhva respectively. But I have 
known even Indian scholars of Indian philosophy to challenge their claims 
to be considered as philosophies, just because of their very intimate con- 
nection with religion. It has been claimed that Sarnkara’s Advaita is the 
only philosophy that can claim to be independent of religion. There is a 
certain justification for this belief. The only reality for Sarnkara was Nirguna 
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(qualityless) Brahman whereas God as Iévara is Saguna Brahman and this 
is but a part of maya or the general world of phenomena and illusions. This 
implies that Samkara did not attach any importance to religion, but like a 
shrewd student of human nature he appreciated the full importance of 
religion for the masses and he did develop a religious creed too, but this 
was not so much a synthesis as a compromise demanded by the psychology 
of the masses. 

So, the difference between the Indian and European philosophies in their 
attitudes to religion is on the whole very fundamental. It is good that the 
Western philosophers should know Indian philosophy just as much as 
Indian scholars of philosophy know so much of Western philosophy. This 
would certainly speed up a greater appreciation of one another's thought, 
but it is questionable whether the Indian philosophers will ultimately con- 
cede the supremacy of reason in philosophy as they believe that there is 
something greater than reason, if the ultimate truth is to be seen or realized. 
It is equally questionable whether the Western philosophers with their 
traditional rational approach to the problems of life will ever agree to give 
up reason as the chief instrument of philosophy. I personally do not see 
the possibility of any real synthesis of Western and Indian philosophies. 
Each is great in its own way bearing witness to the insatiable human urge 
to get at truth. 

(I for one attach great importance to the Indian doctrine of karma and 
transmigration of soul and would like to see its importance more fully 
appreciated by Western thinkers. But as a rule Western thinkers have been 
averse to accepting it, and it is certainly a concept which is difficult to prove 
in the ordinary sense of the term. It must remain a dogma, as the late Dr. 
Surendra Nath Dasgupta frankly admitted. ) 

The introduction of Western philosophy in India on the whole has been 
productive of an independence of thought and a realistic approach to prob- 
lems of philosophy which cannot be overestimated. Indian psychology as 
the basis of Yoga philosophy and Yoga practices has not yet received due 
recognition in the West. A deeper study of Indian psychology on Western 
scientific lines may yet succeed in establishing the existence of a human 
faculty superior to reason and thus make an important contribution toward 
solving the methodological problem of philosophy. Until this is done 
the divergent approaches to Indian and Western philosophy will remain 
unbridgeable. 
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WING-TSIT CHAN 


The Evolution of the 
| Confucian Concept Jén 


THE CONCEPT of jém (pronounced ren) is one of the most 
important in Chinese thought. The very fact that “jén” has been translated 
into many English terms—benevolence, love, altruism, kindness, charity, 
compassion, magnanimity, perfect virtue, goodness, true manhood, manhood 
at its best, human-heartedness, humaneness, humanity, “hominity,” man-to- 
manness—shows that it is an exceedingly complicated concept. Not only is 
it the backbone of Confucianism, but it also ranks very high in the Buddhist 
4: and Taoist scales of value. In Buddhism, the word “jén” has long been 
used as an honorific for the Buddha, a worthy person, a temple, or a pagoda. 
It is true that in ancient Taoist classics jén is severely denounced as hypocrisy," 
but eventually the leading philosopher of religious Taoism, Ko Hung #% # 
(253-333?) incorporated it into the Taoist ethical system as a cardinal 
virtue.” j 
But jén is essentially a Confucian concept, and it was Confucius (551- 
479) who made it really significant. The word “jén” is not found in the 
oracle bones.* It is mentioned only occasionally in pre-Confucian texts, and 
. in all these cases it denotes the particular virtue of kindness, more especially 
the kindness of a ruler to his subjects. We are not sure of the pre-Confucian 
status of jén, for the authenticity of those pre-Confucian Classics in which 
any pre-Confucian doctrine of jén is to be detected is still a debatable ques- 
tion. However, it is safe to follow Juan Yiian ft 3 (1764-1849), who has 
pointed out that the word “jém” does not appear in the earlier portions of 
the ancient Classics, namely, the Books of Yu, Hsia, and Shang of the Book 





Lao Tzu (Tao-té ching) XVIII, XXXVIII. For an English translation, see Arthur Waley, The 

Way and Its Power (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1934). Also Chuang Tzu IV, VI, VIII, 
’ XIII, XVI. See Herbert A. Giles, trans., Chuang Tz, Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer (2nd ed., 
rev., Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1926), pp. 39, 89, 99-105, 163-167, 175-176. 

*Ko Hung, Pao-p’x Tzu $f FP F (“The Philosopher Who Embraces Simplicity”), Chap. 22. This 
chapter is not translated by Tenney L. Davis and Ch’én Kuo-fu, “The Inner Chapters of Pao-p’u-tzi,” 
in Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. LXXIV (1941), pp. 297-325; or 
in Eugene Feifel, “Pao-p'u tzi, Nei-p’ien,” Monumenta Serica, Vol. VI (1941), pp. 113-211; Vol. IX 

, (1944), pp. 1-33; Vol. XI (1946), pp. 1-32. 
*Tung Tso-pin f /— Fi, “The Word ‘Jén’ in Archaic Script” (in Chinese), Academic Review, I, 
No. 1 (September, 1953), 18. 
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of History, the three Eulogies (Part IV) of the Book of Poetry, and the text 
of the Book of Changes.* It occurs only three times in the later portions.° 
Originally it was written A, meaning man but also pronounced jén. There 
are several instances of such usage in the Classics.® In all these cases, whether 
the word is written { or A, it means kindness shown by rulers to their 
subjects. For this reason Chinese scholars agree that jém in the ancient 
Classics connotes a particular virtue, namely, kindness of a ruler to his people. 

In Confucius, however, all of this is radically changed. In the first place, 
Confucius made jén the central theme of his conversations. In the Analects," 
58 of the 499 chapters are devoted to the discussion of jén, and the word 
appears 105 times. No other subject, not even filial piety, engaged so much 
of the attention of the Master and his disciples. This fact makes the often- 
quoted passage that “Confucius seldom talked about profit and fate and jén” 
(Analects TX. 1) most puzzling. In their attempts to remove the apparent 
inconsistency Chinese commentators in the last 1800 years have offered 
many ingenious theories either to explain away the passage or to alter its 
established meaning. Scholars have suggested that Confucius seldom talked 
about jénm because it was a difficult subject; because he did not want to 
discuss such an important subject lightly; because the subject was abstruse; 
because he felt that jém was not an easy ideal to realize either by himself 
or by others; because he did not want to associate jén with profit in his dis- 
cussions; or because he thought that ordinary people could seldom reach 
the three ideals of jén, the Mandate of Heaven, and Heaven’s way of bene- 
fiting all things (here the word “/z” #) is understood not as profit but as 

*Juan Yiian, “Lun-yit lun-jén lun” ify F5 ime (0 Ha (“A Treatise on Jén in the Analects”), in his 
Yen-ching-shih chi Sie , Part I, chiian 8, p. 4b. Actually the word appears twice in the present 
“Book of Shang” of the Book of History: “Rightly liberal and rightly kind”; “They cherish only him 
who is kind.” Yi Bf tt t<; PEA fl See James Legge, trans, The Shoo King, The Chinese 
Classics, Vol. III (London: Henry Frowde, 1865), pp. 180, 209. But originally the word was written, 
(jén, man). : 

5“Truly admirable and kind” ¥ajJ3¢ Hl, in the Book of Poetry, Part I, Bk. VII, Ode 3 (the 
earliest occurrence, according to Juan Yiian, op. cit., p. 4b); “The Master is admirable and kind” 
HA SAC, ibid., Part I, Bk. VII, Ode 8; see James Legge, trans., The She King, The Chinese 
Classics, Vol. IV (London: Henry Frowde, 1871). “Although he has his nearest relatives with him, 
they are not like my virtuous men” HE ARAMA, in “Book of Chu” in the Book of History. 
See Legge, trans., The Shoo King, p. 292. It occurs eight times in the Book of Changes, James Legge, 
trans., Yi King (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1882), pp. 354, 356 [three times], 391, 408, 416, 425), but 


these are in the Appendices, which were written much later and should not be considered as ancient 
Classics. 


* Book of Poetry, Part Il, Bk. V, Ode 10. “Were not my forefathers kind?” 6H BE A. Also 
the two instances given in footnote 4. 

"The number of chapters in the Analects varies with different editions. According to the Ching- 
tien shib-wén @EiEP#3C (“Explanation of Terms in the Classics”) by Lu Té-ming [ ffi AA (556- 
627), there were 492. In the arrangement of Chu Hsi 3 # (1130-1200), there are 482 chapters, 
one of which is divided into eighteen sections. Translators like James Legge, Confucian Analects, in The 
Chinese Classics, Vol. I (2nd ed., rev., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893), and Arthur Waley, trans., 
The Analects of Confucius (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938) take these divisions as 
chapters, making the total of 499. 
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benefit). Others, contending that the word “y#” $4 means not “and” but 
“follow,” “praise,” or “give forth,” have insisted that, while Confucius sel- 
dom talked about profit, he did follow (or praise, or give forth) fate and 
jén. One commentator wants us to believe that Confucius talked extensively 
about all three subjects, for the word “han” # , he says, is not “seldom” but 
an alternate for “hsien” #f, “elucidation.” Another has even gone so far 
as to say that Confucius seldom talked about the three subjects “by himself” 
but did discuss them frequently with others. Needless to say, all these 
explanations are purely speculative. James Legge, Arthur Waley, William 
E. Soothill, and other translators, like most Chinese commentators, prefer 
to leave the contradiction alone.’ Derk Bodde, however, follows Shih 
Shéng-tsu s# #§#i (thirteenth century) in interpreting “yi” not as “and” 
but as “give forth,” and supports this view by saying that the conjunction 
“and” between subjects is “in general avoided in Chinese, both in the written 
and spoken languages.”*® This, of course, is not true. In the Analects, “yi” 
is used as the conjunction “and” between subjects several times, notably in 
IV. 5; V. 12; VII. 33; and XI. 23. Unless better evidence is discovered, 
we had better leave the contradiction unsolved. Whatever the reason for 
the inconsistency, the fact remains that Confucius was the first to make jén 
the chief topic of conversation. ° 

Furthermore, instead of perpetuating the ancient understanding of jén as 
a particular virtue, he transformed it into what Legge very appropriately 
translated as “perfect virtue” and Waley as “Goodness.” To be sure, in a 
few cases jén is still used by Confucius as a particular virtue. For example, 
in Analects IV. 2; VI. 21; IX. 28 (repeated in XIV. 30); XV. 32; and 
XVII. 8, 7én is contrasted with knowledge, wisdom, courage, or propriety. 
‘In this narrow sense, jém is best translated as “benevolence,” as Legge has 
done. In all other cases, however, jén connotes the general meaning of moral 
life at its best. It includes filial piety (XVII. 21), wisdom (V. 18), pro- 
priety (XII. 1), courage (XIV. 5), and loyalty to government (V. 18; 
XVIII. 1); it requires the practice of “earnestness, liberality, truthfulness, 





*For a convenient reference to names of commentators and other works presenting these theories, see 
Ch’éng Shu-cé #2 #4 Gi, Lun-yit chi-shih fq FR 4 €# (“Collected Commentaries on the Analects”) 
(Peking: Kuo-li Hua-pei P’ien-i Kuan, 1943), pp. 489-492; and Liu Pao-nan 3) #¥f Hi (1791-1855), 
Lun-yii chéng-i iq FA BABE (“Correct Meanings of the Analects”), chiian 10, Chap. 1. 

® James R. Ware, The Best of Confucius (Garden City, N.Y.: Halcyon House, 1950), renders the 
sentence this way: “The Master rarely spoke of profit; his attachment was for fate; it was for mankind 
at its best.” B. Laufer, “Lun Yii IX, 1,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, LIV (1934), 83, 
thinks it should be read: “The Master rarely discussed material gains compared with the will of Heaven 
and compared with humaneness” or “The Master discussed material gains more rarely than the will of 
Heaven and humaneness.” 


Derk Bodde, “A Perplexing Passage in the Confucian Analects,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, LIII (1933), 350. 
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diligence, and generosity” (XVII. 6); it is more than the “refraining from 
love of superiority, boasting, resentment, and covetousness” (XIV. 2); and 
it underlies ceremonies and music (III. 3). It consists in “mastering one- 
self and returning to propriety” (XII. 1). One who is “strong, resolute, 
simple, and slow in speech is near to” but still falls short of jén (XIII. 27). 
A man of jén is respectful in private life, earnest in handling affairs, and 
loyal in his association with people” (XIII. 19), “serves the most worthy 
among the great officers and makes friends of the most virtuous among 
scholars” (XV. 9), and is cautious and slow in speech (XII. 3). On the 
other hand, “a man with clever words and an ingratiating appearance seldom 
possesses jén” (I. 3). One who “keeps his jewel in his bosom and leaves 
his country to confusion” cannot be called a man of jém (XVII. 1). “Those 
without jén cannot abide long either in a condition of poverty and hardship 
or in a condition of enjoyment” (IV. 2). In short, j7ém precludes all evil 
and underlies as well as embraces all possible virtues, so much so that “if 
you set your mind on jén, you will be free from evil” (IV. 4). In other 
words, a man of jén is a perfect man. “He alone knows how to love others 
and to hate others” (IV. 3). He seeks jém so eagerly that “when it comes 
to jén, he will compete even with his teacher” (XV. 35). He cherishes 7én 
so highly that he “will never seek to live at the expense of jén and would 
rather sacrifice his life in order to realize it” (XV. 8). When he has fully 
realized jén, he becomes a sage (VI. 28; VII. 33).” 

It is clear, therefore, that except in a few instances Confucius understood 
jém not as a particular virtue but as a general one. In this respect, Ts’ai 
Yiian-p’ei # 7¢## (1867-1940) is fundamentally correct in interpreting 
the Confucian jén as “perfect personality embracing all virtues,”"? and Hu 
Shih ##% (1891 ) is sound in calling it “the general principle of 
conduct.”"* Ever since Confucius, jén has been taken by Chinese philoso- 
phers, Confucian or not, to mean virtue in its inclusiveness." 

As the general virtue, jém is no longer a special moral characteristic of 





™ Juan Yiian has correctly stated that Confucius considered the sage as the highest type of human 
being, the man of jén the next, followed by the man of wisdom. Op. cit., pp. 3a, Sa. 

™ Chung-kuo lun-li-hsiieh shib tf BA fig HR BA SB (“History of Chinese Ethics”) (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1910), p. 18. 

“ Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh-shib ta-kang 1 BA PE BBB K PA (“An Outline of the History of Chinese 
Philosophy”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1919), p. 113. 

“For example, in the Chuang Tzu XVI, it is said, “There is no virtue outside of jén.” See Herbert 
Giles, op. cit., p. 195. The Li chi (Book of Propriety) says, ““Gentleness and goodness are the roots of 
jén; respect and attention are the ground on which it stands; generosity and large-mindedness are the 
manifestations of it; humility and courtesy are the ability of it; rules of ceremony are the demonstra- 
tion of it.” See James Legge, trans., The Li Ki, in The Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XXVII, XXVIII 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885), p. 409; Tso’s commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals, Duke 
Hsiang, 7th year, Sect. 6, says, “The three [goodness, correctness, and uprightness] in harmony con- 
stitute jén.” See James Legge, trans., The Ch’uen Ts’ew, with the Tso Chuen, in The Chinese Classics, 
Vol. V (London: Henry Frowde, 1871), p. 432. 
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rulers but a quality applicable to all human beings. This is another impor- 
tant contribution Confucius made to the evolution of the concept of jén. 
It is amazing that, although many of Confucius’ conversations with his 
disciples concern government, yet in no instance did he use the word jén 
as a special quality of rulers.’ On the contrary, it denotes a quality of man 
as such. Whenever he discussed jém, he referred to it in relation to man as 
man. There are only a few sayings in which jém specifically concerns rulers 
(V. 7; VI. 28; XII. 20; XVII. 6), and in none of these does jén carry the 
idea of kindness from a superior. Instead, the emphasis is that jén is a virtue 
particularly difficult for a ruler to achieve. All this amounts to an ethical 
revolution, for a moral quality that formerly belonged to aristocrats now 
belongs to all men. 

But what is this general virtue in concrete terms? Confucius offered 
neither a precise definition nor a comprehensive description. However, when 
a pupil asked him about én, he replied, “It is to love man” (XII. 22). 
We have here the *:ey word to the Confucian doctrine, namely “ai” #, love. 
It is on the basis >f this meaning, no doubt, that the standard Chinese dic- 
tionary, the Shuo-wén #2 (A.D. 100), defines jén as “affection” (ch’in ® ). 
It is also on this basis that ancient Chinese philosophers, whether Confucian, 
Taoist, Moist, or Legalist, and practically all Han Confucianists have equated 
jén with love.” 

As to the extent of this love, two questions arise. The first is whether it 
can be called the Golden Rule. It is often contended in the West that the 
Confucian doctrine of love is negative because it taught “Do not do to 
others what you do not want others to do to you” (XII. 2; XV. 23; the 
Doctrine of the Mean, 13). But followers of Confucius have never under- 
stood it as negative. Mencius (371—289?), who should have understood 
Confucius, quoting the Confucian phrase “Not to do to others,” included 
both the negative and positive aspects in his elaboration. He said, “There 


* Huang K’an && fit, (448-545) in his Lun-yit i-chéng iq 33 BE HE (“Textual Commentary of the 
Analects”) arbitrarily identified jén in VIII. 2 as kindness from above i (en). 

* For example, the Li chi, “Jén is to love,” Legge, op. cit., p. 98; the Hsiin Tzti, “Jén is love,” Chap. 
27 (the chapter not translated in Homer H. Dubs, The Works of Hsiintze, London: Arthur Probsthain, 
1928); the Mo Tz, “Jén is to embody love,” Chap. 40, and “Jém is to love... ,” Chap. 42 (neither 
chapter is translated by Y. P. Mei, The Ethical and Political Works of Motse, London: Arthur Probs- 
thain, 1929); the Chuang Tzti, “To love people and benefit things is called jén,” Chap. 12, Giles, op. 
cit., p. 137; the Han Fei Tz, “Jén means that in one’s heart one joyously loves others,” Chap. 20, 
W. K. Liao, trans., The Complete Works of Han Fei Tzu, Vol. I (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1939), 
p- 171; Tung Chung-shu WF ih (179-104 B.c.), Ch’un-ch’in fan-lu #€ $k HEGRE (“Luxuriant 
Crown Gems of the Spring and Autumn Annals’), Chap. 29. “Jén means love in man,” and Chap. 30, 
"Jén is to love mankind”; Yang Hsiung $4ME (53 B.c—a.v. 18), T’ai-bsiian ching KE #E (“Great 
Mystery Classic”), Chap. 9, “Jén is to see and love” and “To love universally is called jén”; Wang Pi 
SEF (226-249), Lun-yi shib-i iq FR PE GE (“Explanation of the Analects”) I, “Jén is to extend 
one’s love to all creatures”; Chou Tun-i, T’ung-shu (see note 62), Chap. 3, “Love is called jén.” 
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is a way to win their [the people’s} hearts. It is to give them and keep 
for them what is liked and not to do to them what is not liked.” Com- 
mentators on the Analects in the last eighteen centuries have never under- 
stood the Golden Rule to be negative. In his Lun-yi chéngi MRE 
(“Correct Meanings of the Analects”), for example, Liu Pao-nan 3) $f ## 
(1791-1855) made this comment: “Do not do to others what you do not 
want others to do to you. Then by necessity we must do to others what we 
want them to do to us.” 

Thus we see that the Golden Rule of Confucius has both a negative and 
a positive aspect. This positive aspect is by no means merely an implication 
but a clear and unmistakable expression of Confucius. “There are four 
things in the moral life of a man,” he said, “no one of which I have been 
able to carry out in my life. To serve my father as I would expect my son 
to serve me: that I have not been able to do. To serve my sovereign as I 
would expect a minister under me to serve me... . To act toward my elder 
brother as I would expect my younger brother to act toward me. . . . To 
be the first to behave toward friends as I would expect them to behave 
toward me... .” (the Doctrine of the Mean, 13).’* Or, to quote the Analects, 
“The man of jén, wishing to establish his own character, also seeks to 
establish the character of others. Wishing to succeed, he also seeks to help 
others succeed. To be able to judge of others by what is near in ourselves, 
this may be the method of achieving jén” (VI. 28). 

The other question concerning jén as love is the very controversial and 
grossly misunderstood Confucian doctrine of love with distinctions (ai yu 
ch’a-téng %4j{%%). In a recent article on Confucian altruism, the first in 
a Western language to view the development of Confucian altruism in the 
entire course of its history, Homer H. Dubs used this doctrine as the turning 
point." The doctrine began with Confucius himself, in his saying that 
“filial piety and brotherly respect are the root of jén” (I. 2). It developed 
in the Doctrine of the Mean (fifth or fourth century B.C.), in which it is 
said that for jém “the important thing is to be affectionate to relatives” 
(chap. 20). And it reached the climax in Mencius when he vigorously 
attacked the Moist doctrine of universal love (chien-ai ##% ). Mo Tzu 


"Book of Mencius, IVA. 9. See James Legge, trans., The Works of Mencius, in The Chinese Classics, 
Vol. Il (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895). 

*For an English translation, see James Legge, The Doctrine of the Mean, in The Chinese Classics, 
Vol. I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893), pp 392-434. Although the date of the Doctrine of the Mean 
is in question, there is no reason why its quotations from Confucius, or those in the Book of Mencius, 
are not authentic. 

* Homer H. Dubs, “The Development of Altruism in Confucianism,” Philosophy East and West, 
I, No. 1 (April, 1951), 48-55. Also in W. R. Inge ef al., eds., Radhakrishnan. Comparative Studies 
in Philosophy Presented in Honour of his Sixtieth Birthday (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1951), pp. 267-275. 
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(fl. 479-438) urged people to “Treat other peoples’ countries . . . families 
. . . persons as your own.””° To such a doctrine Mencius was diametrically 
opposed, saying, “Mo’s doctrine of universal love means that no peculiar 
affection is due a father. To acknowledge . . . no father is to be a beast” 
(Book of Mencius IIIB. 9). 

What is the real issue in the controversy between Mencius and the Moists? 
It is not universal love per se. Confucius definitely said, “Love all men com- 
prehensively” (I. 6). Mencius himself said, “The man of jén embraces all 
in his love” (VIIA. 46), and this theme runs throughout the Book of 
Mencius. This clearly shows that the idea of universal love is not peculiar 
to Moism. The issue, rather, is whether in the application of love there 
should be clear and definite order, gradation, or distinctions. The Moists 
insisted on love without such distinctions. The Confucianists, being more 
practical and realistic, insisted that there must be distinctions. To them, it 
would be both unnatural and impracticable for everyone to treat all others 
exactly as he treats those near to him, say, supporting everyone else to the 
same degree and at the same time as he supports his parents. Not that one 
should not love all, but that there must be a relativity of importance. As 
Mencius put it, “The man of jén embraces all in his love, but what they 
consider of the greatest importance is to cultivate an earnest affection for 
the virtuous” (VIIA. 46). In the Confucian view, the application of love 
necessarily varies according to one’s relationship, and it is only natural that 
love should start with those nearest. This is why Confucius’ pupil stated, “Fil- 
ial piety and brotherly respect are the root of jén” (I. 2). This is also why 
it is said in the Doctrine of the Mean, 20 that “Love is the characteristic 
element of man, and the great exercise of it is in showing affection for 
relatives.” This is also the reason Mencius said, “The essence of love lies in 
serving one’s parents” (IVA. 27), and, again, “To show affection toward 
relatives is love” (VIB. 3; VIIA. 15). While the application of love neces- 
sarily starts with parents, such love is by nature contagious, and by the 
Confucian process of “judging of others by what is near in ourselves” all 
people will eventually be similarly affected. In the words of Mencius, “Treat 
with respect the elders in my family, and then, by extension, also the elders 
in other families. Treat with tenderness the young in my own family, and 
then, by extension, also the young in other families” (IA. 7). But there 
must be an order, a gradation, or distinction, starting with filial piety. Even 
Moists had to bow to this practical and natural way of practicing love. The 
Moist follower I Tzi % admitted “to me love should have no distinctions 


* Mo Txii, Chap. 15. See op. cit., p. 82. 
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but its applications must begin with our parents” (Mencius IIIA. 5).™ 

Eventually the Moist doctrine of universal love declined. It did so, not 
because the Chinese people failed to take the high ideal of universal love 
seriously but because the Moist doctrine, in assuming that a person in actual 
practice could treat al] people alike, to the same degree and at the same 
time, was unreasonable, impracticable, and therefore defective. Another 
reason for its decline may have been that its motive was utilitarian. Mo Tzi 
always said, “Mutually love and benefit each other.”** Thus “chien-ai” is 
better translated as “mutual love.” In Mo Tzi, the expectation of love in 
return was always present. “Those who love others,” he said, “will be loved 
by others.”** As a matter of fact, love and benefit were usually mentioned 
together. Such an equal emphasis on benefits was completely rejected by 
Confucius and Mencius as immoral.” 

It was against benefit that Mencius usually mentioned love and righteous- 
ness {< # (jém i) together. In this respect, he went beyond Confucius, who 
did not associate the two.”* Why did Mencius do this? It was precisely be- 
cause he wanted to attach equal importance to the nature and the applica- 
tion of jén. It was not that love is internal whereas righteousness is external. 
That theory, held by an adversary, was totally discarded by Mencius (VIA. 
4—5), who insisted on only “one root” for the moral life (IIIA. 5) and 
refused to bifurcate life as internal and external. Under the influence of 
the Doctrine of the Mean he was concerned with the nature of jén, but, 
faithful to the spirit of Confucius, he was equally concerned with its practice. 
Hence he said, “Love is man’s mind, and righteousness is man’s path” (VIA. 
11), and also, “Love is the tranquil habitation of man, and righteousness is 
his straight path” (IVA. 10). Obviously a path involves an order of pro- 
cedure, and an order implies relativity of importance or a gradation. This 
is what is meant by distinctions. It is love that embraces all relations, but 
it is righteousness that distinguishes them. In other words, in the Confucian 
pattern of jénm both universality and particularity are to be stressed. 

It is only in the light of the stress on particularity that we can understand 
certain apparent contradictions in Confucian sayings. Jén is sometimes 
regarded as very easy (IV. 6; VI. 28; VII. 29) but sometimes very difficult 
to achieve (XIV. 2). In some cases, the sacrifice of one’s life is considered 
jénm (VII. 14; XV. 8); in others, not sacrificing one’s life is so considered 

™For an excellent discussion on the subject, see Fung Yu-lan, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, 
E. R. Hughes, trans. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1947), pp. 37-40. 

™ Mei, op. cit., pp. 82, 92. 

* Ibid., pp. 83, 84, 95. 

™ Analects IV. 16; Mencius IA. 1. 


™ The sentence “Jén and righteousness are established as the Way of Man” in the Book of Changes 
(Legge, op. cit., p. 423) is erroneously attributed to Confucius. 
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even unto death is also jén (XVIII. 1). To one pu nm is cultivation of 
the inner life, but to another its value consists in proper external conduct 
(XII. 1-2). 

However, such apparent contradictions are not difficult to understand if 
one remembers that Confucius was not interested in abstract concepts. He 
was not concerned with the reality or nature of jém; he was interested pri- 
marily in its application. Since individuals and circumstances differ, its 
exemplification naturally takes different or even opposite forms. Thus, to 
six different pupils who asked about jém he gave six different answers, each 
according to the pupil’s temperament, capability, or environment (XII. 1, 
2, 3, 22; XV. 9; XVII. 6). Generally speaking, however, there can be no 
doubt that jén is love for all. 

It may be asked: If the Confucian doctrine of jén was love for all, why 
was it necessary for Han Yii §@ fx (768-824) in his defense of the Con- 
fucian Way to make a new declaration that “universal love 1§% (po-ai) 
constitutes jén?’”* Is it not true that he felt the Confucian principle of love 
with distinctions was limited in concept and defective as the highest good, 
and that under the influence of either Moist universal love or Buddhist 
universal compassion, he had to lift Confucian graded love to the level of 
universality? 

Dubs's answer is affirmative.” On the contrary, it would seem that the 
issue Han Yii faced was not the one that Mencius faced—between universal 
love and love with distinctions. That issue had been settled long before. 
It was generally agreed that in its nature love embraces all men but that 
in application there must be distinctions. Even Buddhists and Taoists ac- 
cepted this position and promoted filial piety as did Confucianists. Rather, 
the issue was whether the Confucian Way (Tao) or the Buddhist Way should 
prevail. As Han Yii protested, the Buddhist and Taoist Way consisted of 
“doing away with the process of giving life to and supporting one another 
and reducing life to silence and annihilation.” It was the way of “having 
no activity.” The Confucian Way, on the contrary, consists of “giving life 
to and supporting one another” and “ordering the state and regulating the 
family.” It was the way of “having activity.” In short, the Buddhist and 
Taoist Way was nothing but an empty state of mind and inactivity. In the 
Confucian Way, on the other hand, “Universal love constitutes jém and to 
practice it in the proper way constitutes righteousness.” It is the way of 


(XIV. 17-18). Not to remonstrate one’s superior is “ but to remonstrate 


*“Yijan-tao” [ff 5H (“An Inquiry on the Way”). See Herbert A. Giles, trans., Gems of Chinese 
Literature: Prose (London: Bernard Quaritch, 1923), p. 115, agd French translation by George Mar- 
gouliés in his Le Kou-Wen chinois (Paris: Geuthner, 1926), p. 177. 

* Dubs, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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love covering all men but also a way of action guided by what is proper. 
Only such a wa lead to “giving life to and supporting one another,” 
whereas Buddhist “hihilism and Taoist quietism will inevitably result in 
dehumanizing man. Hence he said, “Make them [Buddhist and Taoist] 
human beings again.”* As Han Yii saw it, this was the central issue be- 
tween Confucianism and heterodoxy. It had nothing to do with the question 
of love with distinctions. 

Why is it, then, that Han Yii used the new term “universal love” (po-ai) ? 
Was it not because of Moist influence? No, it was not. In his celebrated 
essay upholding the Confucian Way, Han Yii attacked the Moists along 
with the Buddhists and Taoists. Significantly, he avoided the Moist term 
“mutual love” (chien-ai) and used, instead, the term “po-ai.” The term 
first appeared in Wei Chao’s # #§ commentary on the Kuo-yi #4 (“Con- 
versations of States”) and then in the Filial Piety Classic and was used by 
Hsii Kan # # (171-218) to describe jén.” The idea of po had been well 
understood all along, and the very word appears, in Analects VI. 28. Han 
Yii did not have to coin it or to borrow it. However, he did render a great 
service to Confucianism by reaffirming the orthodox tradition and saving 
it from imminent degeneration into Buddhist nihilism and Taoist quietism. 
The idea of love with distinctions continued thereafter to be accepted by 
Confucianists and was not challenged by Taoists or Buddhists. 

In the eyes of Confucianists, universal love of the Moist type was both 
unnatural and impracticable. These two points have been emphasized by 
many Confucianists, but most strongly by Wang Yang-ming = 6% 4] (Wang 
Shou-jén “Ff, 1472-1529). Love should start with filial piety toward 
parents, he said, just as a tree should start with a sprout. This, he contended, 
is where Confucianism is superior to Moism, for in the universal love of 
Moism there is no central point for the seed to sprout.*” This argument is 
no sheer analogy, but is based on the law of nature. For anything to grow, 
it must have a starting point, and, given the ideal conditions, the growth 
will extend to the limit. Therefore, he said, “Show affection to my parents, 
then to other people’s parents, and then to the parents of all people in the 
world. Only then does my jén form one body with all parents.” 





*For these quotations, see Giles, Gems of Chinese Literature: Prose, pp. 115, 118, 121. 

* Kuo-yii BARR , Chap. 3, Ssi-pu ts’ung-k’an (SPTK) edition (1929), 3/3b. See French translation 
by C. de Harlez, “Koue-yii (Discours des Royaumes),” Journal Asiatique, IX, No. 2 (1893), 373-419; 
IX, No. 3 (1894), 5-91; Classic of Filial Piety, Chap. 7; see James Legge, trans., Hsiao King, in The 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. III (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1879), pp. 464-488. Hsii Kan employed 
the ~~ in his Chung lun tA ig ( ‘A Treatise on the Mean”), ch. 9, Ssi#-pu ts’ung-k’an edition, 
1929, 1/34a. 

“Yang-ming ch’iian-shu BA WA Ay BF (“Complete Works of Wang Yang-ming”), Ssii-pu pei-yao 
(SPPY) edition (1934), 1/19b; cf. Frederick Goodrich Henke, trans., The Philosophy of Wang Yang- 
Ming (Chicago: Open Court, 1916), p. 107. 
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But it is not only natural that love should start with one’s parents; it is 
also a matter of practical necessity. He said, “We love both our nearest 
relatives and strangers. Nevertheless, when there is only little food, so that 
with it we will survive and without it we will perish, and we cannot save 
both relatives and strangers, under such circumstances we will have to save 
our nearest relatives. ... What the Great Learning calls relative importance 
is, in our native knowledge, a natural order of procedure.” 

But the support of the doctrine of love with distinctions is not confined 
to these practical considerations. There is also a metaphysical basis, which 
was provided by Chang Tsai i #& (Chang Héng-ch’ii # # , 1020-1077). 
This is not to say that Chang was the first to treat the subject of jén meta- 
physically. In a sense, that point was reached as early as the Doctrine of 
the Mean and the Book of Mencius. In the Doctrine of the Mean, 20 it is 
declared that “Jén (love) is 7én (man).” This is more than a pun or an 
echo of the ancient usage of A (jém, man) for { (jén, love). Rather, for 
the first time in history, it carries the concept to a metaphysical level, from 
which Confucius kept himself at a safe distance. By identifying jén with 
human nature, however, the Doctrine of the Mean opens a new chapter in 
the evolution of the jén doctrine. When jén is viewed thus, Western transla- 
tions such as “humanity,” “humaneness,” “true manhood” (Lin Yutang), 
“manhood at its best” (Ware), and “hominity” (Boodberg) are particularly 
appropriate. 

Mencius went a step further, not only by strengthening the metaphysical 
trend with the repetition of the sentence “Jén is jén” (VIIB. 16), but also 
by providing a psychological explanation, saying, “Jén is man’s mind” (VIA. 

11). He says further, “The sense of commiseration is the beginning of jén” 
(ILA. 6), by which he means that “all men have a mind that cannot bear 
{to see the suffering of} others” (IIA. 6; VIIB. 31). He also said, “The 
sense of commiseration is jén” (VIA. 6). In this sense of jén as the human 
mind or heart, it is most correctly rendered by Lucius Porter as “human- 
heartedness.” 

The metaphysical trend, having started in the Doctrine of the Mean and 
Mencius, was reinforced by the theory that jém is man’s nature, while love 
is his feeling. The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall 
Fi Bei (Po-hu t’ung) of the first century states, “In man’s nature there is 


' jén.”** Han Yii made the distinction even clearer, saying, “What constitutes 


"Tbid., 26/2a; cf. Henke, op. cit., p. 206. 
"1bid., 3/14a; cf. Henke op. cit., p. 169. 
* Po-bu-t’ung FA Pe ii, Chap. 8. See Tjan Tjoe Som, trans., Po Hu T’ung, The Comprebensive 
Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, 2 vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1949, 1952), p. 565. 
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man’s nature consists of five [virtues}: namely, jén, propriety, good faith, 
righteousness, and wisdom. And man’s feelings consist of these seven, 
namely, joy, anger, sorrow, fear, love, hate, and desire.”** Because of such 
distinction, the Neo-Confucian philosopher Ch’éng I # § (Ch’éng I-ch’van 
#t JI], 1033-1107) refused to regard jém and love as synonymous. He said, 
“Since Mencius said that the sense of commiseration is jén, scholars have 
considered love as jém. But love is man’s feeling, whereas jén is man’s 
nature. .. . The sense of commiseration is only the beginning of jén. . . . It 
is incorrect to equate universal love with jén.”*° To him, as to other Neo- 
Confucianists, jén is a reality, while love is a function. In making such a 
distinction, these philosophers made two contributions at the same time, 
namely, treating jén as a metaphysical reality and distinguishing it from love. 

However, the credit for providing a metaphysical explanation for the 
doctrine of love with distinctions goes to Chang Tsai. In his famous Western 
Inscription, he declares, “Heaven is my father and Earth is my mother, and 
such a small creature as I find an intimate place im their midst. . . . All people 
are my brothers and sisters, and all things are my companions.”** Although 
the inscription is very short, it exercised tremendous influence on the think- 
ing of Chinese philosophers at his time and has ever since. Its primary 
purpose, as Yang Kuei-shan # @ il) (1053-1135) pointed out, was to urge 
the student to seek jén.*" Here is an important development, namely, that 
jén not only means the love of all people but the love of all things as well. 
In other words, love is truly universalized. 

Is this universalization of jén an extension of the Moist universal love? 
From the fact that Chang employed the term “chien-ai,” universal or mutual 
love,** a term which the Moists repeatedly used but which no other Con- 
fucianist had ever employed, one is tempted to surmise that philosopher 
Chang was under Moist influence. Such, however, is‘not the case. The term 
“chien-ai’ was not confined to Moist writing. It was also used by non-Moists, 





**Yiian Hsing” [ff TE (‘An Inquiry on Human Nature”). Cf. James Legge, trans., in The Chinese 
Classics, Vol. II (2d. ed. rev., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893), p. 89. 

“I-shu it BF (“Literary Remains”), 18/1a, of the Er-Ch’éng ch’iian-shu —#22>% (“Complete 
Works of the Two Ch’éngs”), SPPY edition (1933). 

™ Hsi-ming PG 2% (“Western Inscription”). Cf. German translation by Werner Eichhorn, “Die 
Westinschrift des Chang Tsai, ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der Nérdlichen Sung,” Abbendlungen 
fiir die Kunde Des Morgenlandes, XXII (1937), 33-73; French translation by Ch. de Harlez, “Le Si- 
ming, Traité philosophique de Tschang-tze, avec un double Commentaire,” in Actes du Congrés Inter- 
national des Orientalistes (1889), pp. 35-52; English translation by P. C. Hsii, Ethical Realism in Neo- 
Confucian Thought (Peiping: privately published, 1933), Appendix, pp. xi—xii. 

™ Kuei-shan yii-lu i (li Fi BR (“Recorded Conversations of Yang Kuei-shan”), SPTK edition, 
1934, 2/18b, 3/28a. 

* Chéing-méng IE 3 (“Correct Discipline for Beginners”), Chap. 6, Cheng Héng-ch’ii chi fe 

46 (“Collected Works of Chang Héng-ch’i”) in the Chéng-i-t’eng ch’iian-shu (CITCS) edition, 

3/4a. 
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Yang Hsiung # # (53 B.c—A.D. 18), the Confucian-Taoist, for example.” 
Furthermore, the chapter in which the term occurs in Chang’s work, as Chu 
Hsi noted in his commentary, is devoted particularly to a discussion of 
Chang’s basic idea that “the Principle (/i #) is differentiated into distinctions 
and gradations.” This refers to the epoch-making theory formulated by 
Chang, namely, the theory of /s-t fén-shu ™—45%, that is, the Principle is 
one but its function is differentiated into the many. As Chang Tsai said, 
“The Great Vacuity is the essence of the Material Force. .. . It is in reality 
one. When the active and passive Material Forces are disintegrated, they 
become the many.”*° This is not an undifferentiated continuum, but a unity 
full of clear distinctions. “The Great Harmony is called the Way (Tazo, 
Moral Law),” he said. “It embraces the nature which underlies all counter 
processes of floating and sinking, rising and falling, and motion and rest. 
It is the origin of the process of fusion and intermingling, of overcoming 
and being overcome, and of expansion and contraction.”** While he asserts 
that “nothing stands isolated,”** he at the same time maintains that “no 
two of the products of creation are alike.”“* This doctrine that “the Prin- 
ciple is one but its function is differentiated into the many” has become a 
keynote in the entire course of Confucianism during the last eight hundred 
years. 

When this doctrine is applied to jén, the harmony of universal love and 
love with distinctions is clear. In his commentary on the Western Inscription, 
Chu Hsi # # (1130-1200) had this to say: 


There is nothing in the entire realm of creatures that does not regard Heaven as 
the father and Earth as the mother. This means that the Principle is one. . . . Each 
regards his parents as his own parents and his son as his own son. This being the 
case, how can the Principle not be differentiated into the many? . .. When the intense 
affection for parents is extended to broaden the impartiality that knows no ego, and 
when sincerity in serving one’s parents leads to the understanding of the way to serve 
Heaven, then everywhere there is the operation that “the Principle is one but its 
function is differentiated into the many.” 


This is the metaphysical basis for the Confucian doctrine of love with 
distinctions, which Mencius so vigorously defended. As Yang Kuei-shan 
observed, “As we know, the Principle is one, and that is why there is love. 
The functions are many, and that is why there is righteousness. . . . Since 
functions are different, the applications [of love} cannot be without dis- 
tinctions.”** 





Yang Hsiung, op cit. (see note 16), Chap. 9. 

“ Chéng-méng, Chap. 17, in Chang Héng-ch’ii chi, 4/27b. 

“ Tbid., Chap. 1, (2/2b). “ Ibid., Chap. $, (3/22). 
“ Ibid., Chap. 1, (2/10b). “*Kuei-shan yii-lu, 2/18b. 
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Because Chang and later Neo-Confucianists all maintained that jén, like 
existence in general, is a synthesis of universality and particularity, it is hard 
to agree with F. S. C. Northrop, who considers jén to be “the basic tao of 
Taoism,”** describes jén as “indeterminate,’”** repeatedly speaks of jén to- 
gether with Tao, Nirvana, and Brahman, and states, “It appears that 
jén in Confucianism, Tao in Taoism, Nirvana in Buddhism, and Brahman 
or Atman or Chit in Hinduism and Jainism are all to be identified with 
the immediately apprehended aesthetic component in the nature of things, 
and with this in its all-embracing indeterminateness, after all sensed dis- 
tinctions are abstracted.”* He later uses the phrase “the source of jén” 
as equivalent to Brahman, Atman, Nirvana, and Tao.** Whatever he may 
have in mind, he ignores the glaring fact that the Confucian jén, which 
includes particulars and determinateness, is different from Nirvana, Tao, 
Brahman, etc., where differences completely disappear. 

The amazing thing about Chang Tsai’s concept of jén is that, while love, 
because of the principle of the many, cannot be without distinctions, at the 
same time, by virtue of the principle of the one, love is extended to encom- 
pass the entire universe. With this he started a whole current of thought 
that was to characterize Neo-Confucianism thereafter. 

There is no doubt that this idea reflects Buddhist influence, for hitherto 
Confucian love had been confined largely to the mundane world, whereas 
the object of moral consciousness in Buddhism is the entire universe. Yang 
Kuei-shan thinks that Chang Tsai’s doctrine comes from Mencius’ saying, 
“The superior man is affectionate to his parents and is jén toward all people. 
He is jén toward all people and loves (ai) all things.” But “things” in 
the quotation refers only to living beings, whereas Chang extends jén to 
cover the whole realm of existence. The upshot of this extension is the all- 
important doctrine of “forming one body with the universe.” 

This doctrine received strong impetus in the Ch’éng brothers (Ch’éng 
Hao # 84, also called Ch’éng Ming-tao #9 34, 1032-1085, and his younger 
brother, Ch’éng I). In his celebrated treatise on jén, the Shih-jén p’ien 
tM (“On Understanding the Nature of Jén”), which has been a vade 
mecum of many a Chinese scholar, Ch’éng Hao begins, “The student must 
first of all understand the nature of jén. The man of jén forms one body 


“Filmer S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946), p. 329. 

“ Ibid., p. 338. 

“ Ibid., p. 374. See also pp. 372, 382, 386, 396, 447, 448. 

“Northrop, “Methodology and Epistemology, Oriental and Occidental,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., 
Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 159. 

“” Mencius VIIA. 45; Kuei-shan yii-lu, 2/18b. 
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with all things comprehensively.” Elsewhere he says, “The man of jén 
regards the universe and all things as one body.”” Ch’éng I said, “The man 
of jén regards Heaven and Earth and all things as one body.” Their ut- 
terances have become so familiar that they, rather than Chang Tsai, have 
come to be regarded as the originators of the doctrine. 

From the time of Chang Tsai, all Neo-Confucianists have elaborated or 
at least repeated the idea. Among them, Wang Yang-ming has been gen- 
erally recognized as the strongest champion of the doctrine. He said, “The 
great man regards Heaven and Earth and the myriad things as one body. 
He regards the world as one family and the country as one person. As for 
those who make a cleavage between objects and distinguish between the self 
and others, they are small men. That the great man can regard Heaven, 
Earth, and the myriad things as one body is not because he deliberately wants 
to do so, but it is natural with the loving nature of his mind that he forms 
a unity with Heaven, Earth, and the myriad things.” In our own day this 
doctrine is advocated both by Fung Yu-lan ®X MM (1895 ), who be- 
fore his submission to Communism was considered the leader of the Ra- 
tionalistic wing of twentieth-century Neo-Confucianism,™ and by Hsiung 
Shib-li #8+% (1885 ), leader of twentieth-century Neo-Confucian 
Idealism.” 

It is to be noted that the extension of jén to cover the entire universe is 
in no sense a metaphysical flight or escape from the human world. The Con- 
fucian unity with the universe is quite different from Taoist unity with the 
universe, especially in Chuang Tzu. Taoist unity is strictly individualistic 
and completely quietistic. It is, on the one hand, a personal affair and, on 
the other, a state of mind, whereas Confucian jén, whether applied to human 
beings or to things, is essentially social and active. These two qualities— 
sociality and activity—are its outstanding characteristics, and they can be 
traced back to Confucius. For the sage and his followers, jém finds its real 
meaning only in practical application. Jén is first and foremost an activity, 
not a state of mind. An overwhelming portion of Confucian aphorisms on 
jén deal with what to do and how to act. As will be shown later, Confu- 
cianists have repeatedly rejected the theory that 7én is only or predominantly 
a state of mind. They have insisted that jén is not a virtue to be contemplated 


© I-shu 2A/3a. 

= Ibid., 2A/2a. 

™Ts'ui-yen EE (“Pure Words”), in the Er-Ch’éng ch’iian-shu, 1/7b. 

= Yang-ming ch’iian-shu, 26/1b; cf. Henke, op. cit., p. 204. 

“See Fung Yu-lan, Hsin Li-bsiieh $f FB (“New Rational Philosophy”) (Shanghai: Commer- 
cial Press, 1938), p. 304. 

% Hsin wei-sbib lun % 4E BR Be (“New Idealism”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1944), p. 261. 

© Chuang Tzu 11; Giles, op. cit., p. 23. 
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on but a principle to be carried out. In view of this, it is difficult to accept 
Waley’s assertion that “jén is a mystic entity not merely analogous to but 
in certain sayings practically identical with the Tao of the Quietists.”*” Only 
one Confucian saying indicates that “the man of jén is quiet” (VI. 21). In 
contrast to this, the man of jén, “after having performed his moral duties, 
employs his time and energy in cultural studies” (I. 6); in selecting a 
residence, he fixes on one where jén prevails (IV. 1); he “applies his 
strength to jén” (IV. 6); and he confers benefits upon and assists all (VI. 
28). If, on the strength of VII. 29 (“Is jén remote? As soon as I want, 
it is right by me”), IV. 5 (“A superior man does not, even for the space 
of a single meal, violate jén”), or VI. 5 (‘For as long as three months Hui’s 
mind does not violate jén”), one is to conclude that jém is mystical, one 
would be going too far indeed, for neither eagerness nor attentiveness is 
the monopoly of a yogin. 

Being an activity, jén naturally has the quality of strength. Boodberg, on 
the contrary, believes that jén possesses the inherent quality of weakness. 
Pointing out that the word “jén” belongs to a group of Chinese written 
characters with a somewhat peculiar initial j7, most of which convey the 
notion of softness, weakness, pliancy, patience, etc., he concludes that the 
notion of gentleness as softness is inherent in jén. To support his view he 
cites the fact that Confucius unreservedly conceded the virtue of jén to a 
few worthies of antiquity whose common character seems to have been a 
capacity for renunciation.” His linguistic argument is strong, for the pro- 
portion of words having the initial 7 with the notions he suggests is really 
impressive. There are exceptions, however, such as “jui” 2, sharpness, and 
“jung”  , warlike. May “jén” not be one of these? From Confucius’ 
descriptions of jén, it would seem to be so. Let a few quotations suffice: “A 
man who is strong, resolute, simple, and slow to speak is near to jén” (XIII. 
27). “Jén can be attained only after overcoming difficulties. This may be 
called jén” (VI. 20). “A man of 7én surely has courage” (XIV. 5; see also 
XV. 35 and VII. 33). And Confucius’ pupil said that a man of jén “con- 
siders a heavy burden and a long course as his own. . . . Only with death 
does his course stop” (VIII. 7). On the basis of these and similar Con- 
fucian sayings as well as other historical evidence Hu Shih presented the 
thesis that Confucius created a new type of scholaf-gentleman (ju f%) by 
rejecting the old concept that to be a ju was to be weak, and by substituting 
for this view the idea that a true scholar-gentleman is one of courage and 


™ Waley, The Analects of Confucius, p. 28. 
Peter A. Boodberg, “The Semasiology of Some Primary Confucian Concepts,” Philosophy East and 
West, Il, No. 4 (January, 1953), 328-330. 
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strength.” As to ancient worthies, it is true that Confucius conceded jén 
to recluses (VII. 14; XVIII. 1), but he also conceded it to an active prime 
minister (XIV. 18) and to a vigorous official who remonstrated with his 
superior (XVIII. 1). 

The other characteristic of jén, its sociality, has far-reaching significance 
and is directly opposed to an isolated individual state of being. While Con- 
fucius was an arch champion of individual perfection, he did not think of 
an individual as isolated from his fellow beings. In the Confucian scheme 
of things, not only does an individual necessarily exist in society, but his 
perfection cannot be achieved except within society. There are few Con- 
fucian aphorisms which can be construed as referring to the individual in 
isolation. One might turn to IV. 2 (“The man of jén is naturally at home 
with jén”); VII. 6 (“Set your mind on the Way, hold fast to virtue, follow 
the principle of jén, and seek enjoyment in the arts”); and IX. 28 (“The 
man of jén has no worry”—trepeated in XIV. 30), as well as some sayings 
already quoted, notably IV. 4, 5; VI. 5, 21; VII. 29; and his pupil’s saying 
in XIX. 6. But in the first place there is nothing in any of these utterances 
to prevent jén from being applied to man in society. In the second place, 
all other sayings on the subject concern one’s relation with other men. Sig- 
nificantly, the word “jén” {© is written in two parts, 4 and — , or man + two 
(meaning plural). Thus jén becomes meaningless unless it is involved 
in actual human relationships. This is the reason Chéng Hsiian # &% (127- 
200) defined it as “people living together” (jén-hsiang-ou A 1% ).” 

Since the nature of jén can be fully realized only in society, any attempt 
to conceive of it as a state of mind would be Buddhistic and Taoistic and 
utterly un-Confucian. For this reason, Chou Tun-i’s substitute of imparti- 
ality (kung 4 ) for jén and Hsieh Liang-tso’s theory of jém as consciousness 
were both rejected by their fellow Neo-Confucianists. Chou Tun-i A %& 
(Chou Lien-ch’i 7 #@ , 1017-73), who may be considered the founder of 
the Neo-Confucian movement, said, “The Way of the sage is nothing other 
than absolute impartiality.”"** Again, he said, “Whoever is impartial toward 
himself will be impartial toward others. There has never been a person 


tu Shih, Hu Shib lun-bsiieh chin-chu #4 W8 wm B PE FE (“Recent Sinological Treatises by Hu 
Shih”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1.935), pp. 59-60. 

Some have interpreted the two horizontal lines as meaning Heaven and Earth or as parents. As 
Tung Tso-pin has pointed out, thi; is most arbitrary, op. cit., p. 20. 

“Commentary on the Doctrine of the Mean, Chap. 20. 

“T’ung-shu 3 PF (“An Interpretation of the Book of Changes”), Chap. 37. See German transla- 
tion by Wilhelm Grube, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des chinesischen Philosophie T’ung-Su des Ceu-tsi, 
mit Cu-hi’s Kommentare (Vienna, 1880; Leipzig, 1881), completed by Werner Eichhorn in Asia Major, 
VIII (1932), 23-104; partial French translation by Ch. de Harlez, “L’Ecole philosophique moderne de 
la Chine ou systéme de la nature (Sing-li),” Mémoires de L’Académie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et 
des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, XLIX (1890), 25-32; partial English translation by P. C. Hsii, Ethical 
Realism in Neo-Confucian Thought, Appendix, pp. i-vi. 
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who is partial toward himself and yet can be impartial toward others.”™ 
Jén as the cardinal virtue is now replaced by impartiality. To Chou Tun-i, 
impartiality is not only an ethical quality, that of equal consideration for 
the self and others. It also has a metaphysical overtone, for it means the 
non-distinction of the internal and the external, and of the refined and the 
gross. The Buddhist influence here is obvious. Chou went even further 
and said that to be impartial one must be “without desire.” This is clearly 
quietistic, devoid of the dynamic and active qualities of Confucian love. 
Further, it is an individual state of mind, devoid of actual social relations. 
Such a Buddhistic virtue was utterly intolerable to the Confucianists. It had 
to be either repudiated or reconstructed. The latter course was chosen and 
was pursued by Ch’éng I, who said, 


Essentially speaking, the way of jém may be expressed in one word, namely, im- 
partiality. However, impartiality is but the principle of jén; it should not be equated 
with jén itself. When man puts impartiality into practice, that is jén. Because of im- 
partiality, one can accommodate both others and himself. Therefore, a man of jén is 
a man of both altruism and love. Altruism is the application of jén, while love is its 
function. 


The importance of the passage is not only that it distinguishes impartiality 
and jém by saying that “impartiality is the principle of jén” but also that 
it insists that impartiality must be practiced or embodied in action (#’s-chih 
#82). Only when that is done does it become jén. The point of practice 
makes the whole difference between transcendental and quietistic Buddhism, 
on the one hand, and active and humanistic Confucianism, on the other. 
A real virtue must be demonstrated. Fung Yu-lan is wrong in taking #’i-chih 
to mean #i-tieh #25 , that is, sympathetic feeling toward others’ feelings.” 
Such an interpretation makes it no less individualistic and quietistic and 
therefore Buddhistic. Ch’éng I explicitly talked about the “application of 
jén” and the “function of jén.” The weight is on actual demonstration in 
society. Chu Hsi commented on the above passage, “All the work to be 
done lies in the word ‘man.’ ”* 

Similar objections were raised against Hsieh Liang-tso’s description of jén 
as consciousness. Hsieh ## & te (1050-1103) says: 





® Ibid., Chap. 21. 

“ Ibid., Chap. 20. 

*I-shu, 15/8b. 

“Hsin yian-jén % BA (“A New Treatise on the Nature of Man”) (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1942), p. 80. 

" ya-lei FARA (“Classified Conversations”), 95/39b. 
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What is jén? That which is alive is jém and that which is dead is not jén. We call 
paralysis of the body and the unconsciousness of feeling the absence of jén. . . . Those 
Buddhists who understand this claim that they have thus discovered their true nature 
and there is nothing more to do. Hence, they finally result in falsehood and absurdities. 
Students of the Confucian school, on the other hand, having observed such things, will 
make a special effort.** 


Hsieh was explicitly anti-Buddhist, and in his insistence on making an 
effort he was a true Confucianist. But he also pronounced a new theory in 
these words: “When there is the consciousness of pain in case of illness, 
we call it jén.” In other words, Hsieh unmistakably identified jén with 
consciousness, which is a new departure in Confucianism. Other Neo- 
Confucianists had reduced jén to a state of mind, but none had regarded 
jén as consciousness itself. In this respect, he spoke like a Buddhist. As a 
matter of fact, he actually used the Buddhist term chiao %, consciousness, 
and definitely identified it with jén. “Jén is the awareness of pain {in case 
of illness}. The Confucianists call it én, while the Buddhists call it con- 
sciousness.”"° Such a Buddhist doctrine could hardly be attractive to Neo- 
Confucianists. In criticism of it, Ch’éng I said, “One who is not 7én is not 
conscious of anything. But it is incorrect to consider consciousness as jén.”"* 
Later Chu Hsi frankly stated, “In over-emphasizing the concept of conscious- 
ness, Hsieh Liang-tso seems to be expounding the doctrines of the Buddhist 
Meditation School.” 

When Hsieh used the analogy of paralysis, he was paraphrasing Ch’éng 
Hao, who was the first to use it and make it famous. This is what Ch’éng 
said: 

Books on medicine describe paralysis of the four limbs as absence of jé”. This is an 
excellent description. . . . If things are not parts of the self, naturally they have nothing 
to do with it. As in the case of paralysis of the four limbs, the vital force no longer 
penetrates them, and therefore they are no longer parts of myself. Therefore, to be 
charitable and to assist all things is the function of the sage. . . . Therefore, Confucius 
merely said that the man of jén, “wishing to establish his own character, also seeks to 


establish the character of others, and, wishing to succeed, also seeks to help others 
succeed.”78 


The analogy may sound naive, but it contains a tremendously significant 
idea that led to a new development in the evolution of jén, namely, 


 Shang-ts’ai yii-lu , B& FRBR (“Recorded Conversations of Hsieh Liang-tso”), CITCS edition, 
Part I, 2a-b. 


© Ibid., Part I, 11a-b. 

 Ibid., Part Il, 1a. 

"Ts’ui-yen, 1/42. 

— Txt ch’ien-shu 42 FA FH (“Complete Works of Master Chu”), Palace edition (1713), 
47/7b. 

* 1-shu, 2A/2a. 
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life force. If jén were merely something comparable to the feeling of pain 
in the case of illness, it would be nothing more than a state of mind. But 
what is in operation is not merely feeling, but the vital force, the dynamic 
element behind all life and production. 

This idea of life or production (shéng 4 ) goes back to the Book of Changes, 
where it is declared, “The great virtue of Heaven and Earth is production.”“* 
In the Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, productivity is 
asctibed even to jén. “The man of jén loves production,” it says."* But to 
make jén and production synonymous was definitely an innovation of the 
Neo-Confucianists. Chou Tun-i said, “To grow things is jén.”"* To Ch’éng 
Hao, “The will to grow in all things is most impressive. . . . This is jén.”™ 
And according to his brother, Ch’éng I, “The mind is like seeds. Their 
characteristic of growth is jén.”"* Even Hsieh Liang-tso said, “The seeds 
of peaches and apricots that can grow are called jém. It means that there 
is the will to grow. If we infer from this, we will understand what jén is.” 
Such are the simple but direct expressions of the germinal idea which makes 
Confucian jén vital, dynamic, and life-giving. It is the exact antithesis of 
Buddhism and Taoism. 

From the foregoing survey, we have seen that the concept of jén has 
gone through many stages of evolution and has grown more and more 
complex in meaning. From the original idea of jém as (1) kindness from 
above, it was broadened to mean (2) benevolence, still a particular virtue 
but no longer restricted to rulers, and further extended to connote (3) per- 
fect virtue, which includes all particular virtues and applies to all men. In 
its application it was understood as (4) love, and, more specifically, (5) af- 
fection and, more emphatically, (6) universal love. On the psychological 
level, it is (7) man or (8) man’s mind. Under the influence of Buddhism, 
it became (9) impartiality, which was in danger of becoming merely a 
state of mind, as was jém in terms of (10) consciousness, and so it was 
quickly modified as (11) impartiality embodied in the action of man. 
Finally, it was expanded to the limit to become (12) one body with the 
universe and the generative force of all things, namely, (13) process of 
production. 

The time was not ripe for a synthesis of these various doctrines, or most 
of them, into a systematic theory. This was the rdle played by Chu Hsi; in 
his Jén-shuo t-# (“A Treatise on Love”) he said: - 


™ Book of Changes. See Legge, op. cit., p. 381. 

™ Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, Chap. 8; cf. Tjan, op. cit., p. 567. 
 T’ung-shu, Chap. 11. 

"I-shu 11/3a-b. 

% Ts'ui-yen, 1/4b. 

™ Shang-ts’ai yii-lu, Part I, 2b. 
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{ The Ch’éng brothers said, } “The Mind of Heaven and Earth is to produce things.” ®° 
{They also said,} “In the production of man and things, they receive the Mind of 
Heaven and Earth as their mind.”*! These sayings describe the moral qualities of 
the mind in a most comprehensive and penetrative manner and leave nothing to be 
desired. Nevertheless, one word will cover all, namely, love. . . . In discussing the 
excellence of man’s mind, it is said [in the Book of Mencius, VIA. 11], “Love is man’s 
mind.” Both reality and function of the four moral qualities [of love, righteousness, 
propriety, and wisdom] are thus fully presented without mentioning them: For love 
as constituting the Moral Law (Tao) consists of the fact that the Mind of Heaven 
and Earth to produce things is present in everything. Before feelings are aroused 
this reality is already existent in its completeness. After feelings are aroused, its func- 
tion is infinite. If we can truly practice love and preserve it, then we have in it the 
spring of all virtues and the root of all good deeds. . .. What mind is this? In Heaven 
and Earth it is the mind to produce things infinitely. In man it is the mind to love 
people gently and to benefit things. ... What Master Ch’éng criticized was the appli- 
cation of the term jén to the outflow of love. What I maintain is that the term should 
be applied to the principle of love. . . . From what they call the unity of all things 
and the self, it can be seen that jén involves love for all, but unity is not the essence 
which makes jém a reality. From what they call the mind’s possession of conscious- 
ness, it can be seen that jém includes wisdom, but that is not the real reason why 
jén is so called. . . . Furthermore, to talk about jém in general terms of the unity of 
things and the self will lead people to be vague, confused, neglectful, and make no 
effort to be alert... . The bad effect—and there has been such—may be as much as 
to consider other things as oneself. To talk about jén in specific terms of conscious- 
ness will lead people to be nervous, irascible, and devoid of any quality of depth. 
The bad effect—and there has been such—may be as much as to consider desire as 
principle.”*? 


This is both a criticism of certain theories and the incorporation of others 
into a harmonious whole. The central point is the synthesis of reality and 
function. In ignoring the nature of jén and confining his teachings only to 
its practice, Confucius taught only the function of jén. In a way Mencius 
was the first to stress both reality and function when he laid equal emphasis 
on jén and righteousness. In interpreting jén as love, Han Confucianists 
viewed it almost exclusively from the point of function. Early Neo- 
Confucianists, on the other hand, whether in their doctrines of jén as im- 
partiality, as forming one body with Heaven and Earth, or as consciousness, 
viewed jén almost exclusively from the point of reality. For Chu Hsi, how- 
ever, both reality and function must be given equal importance. The result 
of the synthesis is neatly put in a short phrase: jém is “the character of the 





© Wai-shu P+ BE (“Additional Works”), (in the Erb-Ch’éng ch’iien-shu), 3/1a. 

“™ This saying is not found in the existing works of the Ch’éng brothers. 

“Chu Tzi ch’iian-shu, 47/22a-24b; cf. J. Percy Bruce, trans., The Philosophy of Human Nature, 
by Chu Hsi (London: Arthur Probsthain, 1922), pp. 351-355. 
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mind and the principle of love.”** This has become a Neo-Confucian idiom. 
It means that, as reality, jén is the character of man’s mind, and, as function, 
it is the principle of love. Chu Hsi said, 

Jén as the character of the mind is comparable to wetness being the character of 


water and hotness being the character of fire, and jém as the principle of love is 
comparable to the root of a tree and the spring of water.* 


He further said, 


Principle is one but its function differentiates into the many. There are distinctions 
in love. It is propriety that regulates differentiations and distinctions and it is right- 
eousmess that causes all applications to be proper. Righteousness, propriety, and 
wisdom are all jén.*° 

In other words, jém is in the nature of every man, and, as such universal 
nature, it includes wisdom, propriety, and righteousness. The reason it is 
so inclusive, according to Chu Hsi, is its generative character. As he said, 
“Wherever jén is in operation the idea of righteousness becomes the reality 
of righteousness. . . . It is like the will to grow, like the seeds of peaches 
and apricots.”** 

In short, jém as reality is the universal nature of the human mind, but 
when it functions it generates all virtues, including righteousness, propriety, 
and wisdom. Put differently, jém as a general virtue is not merely the sum 
total of all virtues, but the generative force that makes virtues real, social, 
and dynamic. In the broadest sense, it is the process of production itself. 

Historically speaking, Chu Hsi represents the summit of development in 
the theory of jén. This does not mean, of course, that the story of jén ends 
with him. Since his time, there have been two new tendencies along with 
the unbroken continuation of the major traditions of jén, such as jén as love, 
love for all, love with distinctions, love as unity with the universe, and 
love as production. One tendency is the emphasis on the practical side of 
jén; the other is theoretical. 

With reference to the practical side, as is well known, the dominant 
spirit of Chinese thought since the seventeenth century has been strongly 
in opposition to speculation and in favor of a return to practical living. 
So far as jén is concerned, the climax of this practical emphasis was reached 
in Juan Yiian, who brought into focus the original Confucian idea of jén 
as human beings living together in society. He emphasized this point more 


" Lun-yii chi-chu ig FR SK TE (“Collected Commentaries on the Anelects”), I. 2. For a refutation 
of the theory that these phrases were borrowed from a Buddhist work, see Yamaguchi Satsujd [JO 
25% . Jin no henkyt {- DBF (“An Investigation on Jén”) (Tokyo: Iwanami Book Store, 1936), 
pp. 370-372. 

“Chu Tzu ch’iian-shu, 47/372. * Ibid., 47/334.  Ibid., 47/34. 
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than anyone else, saying, “To explain the word ‘jén’ it is unnecessary to 
employ many terms or offer many examples. It is sufficient to cite the 
passage in Chapter 54 of the Book of Propriety of the Elder Tai KiQWiE 
which says the ‘jén’ denotes people dealing with one another, like boats 
and carriages helping people to reach their destination. . . . and to give 
Chéng Hsiian’s definition that ‘jén’ is people living together.”** 

The theoretical tendency is found in the development of Chinese philoso- 
phy during the last several decades. This tendency arose partly because of 
the impact of Western science and philosophy and partly because of recent 
Chinese efforts to reconstruct traditional Chinese philosophy on a meta- 
physical basis.*° Fascinated by modern physics, T’an Ssii-t'ung i i ff 
(1865-1898), a famous pupil of K’ang Yu-wei HE#% (1858-1927), 
identified 7én with ether, electricity, the “energy of mind,” and the origin 
of all things. To him, jém in reality is neither produced nor annihilated. 
When aroused it penetrates and saturates all existence but in itself it con- 
tains no conflicts or contradictions. It makes all things equal. Here are 
Wang Yang-ming, the Book of Changes, Buddhism, and modern physics 
combined.” 

In a no less metaphysical but more psychological vein, Liang Sou-ming 
Www (1893 ) describes the universe in terms of “absolute quiet” 
and “being aroused” in the Book of Changes. The former is the reality, while 
the latter is the function. When this pattern is applied to jén, it is, on the 
one hand, absolute quiet, that is, “peaceful, tranquil, and silently breathing 
life,” and, on the other, “being aroused,” that is, “being sharp, responsive, 
and strong,” so as to “enable man to be correct in all his conduct.” To 
him, this “sharp intuition” is jé”. It is its reality, while the sharp and keen 
reaction is its function. 

His characterization of jém as intuition is not surprising in view of the 
fact that at Liang’s time Bergson was an idol to young Chinese philosophers. 
To Liang, however, intuition is not merely a process of cognition. Rather, 
it is the very means by which things are aroused and by which the reaction 
penetrates the whole realm of existence. Jén is, therefore, a fundamental 
ptinciple in the unceasing transformation of the universe and is identical 
with Central Harmony (chung  ), according to which the universe becomes 
an order.” 

One can readily detect the Neo-Confucian heritage in Liang. However, 





* Juan Yiian, op. cit., 1a-b; Ta-tai li-chi, SPTK edition (1929), 5/2a. 

*Ku-t’ung Jl Hi) (Chang Shih-chao Hf + Gi] ) in Miscellany, XXVI (1929), No. 13, 77, sug- 
gested that jém means sexual love, a far-fetched theory unsupported by evidence. 

* yén-bsiieh { A (“A Treatise on Jén”), Part I, 1a, 2a, T’an Liu-yang ch’iian-chi edition. 

” Tung-bsi wén-bua chi ch’i ché-bsiieh He PR BC AL RH AB (“Eastern and Western Civiliza- 
tions and Their Philosophies”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1922), pp. 128-130. 
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he was more interested in a comparison of Eastern and Western civilizations 
and their philosophies than in reconstructing Neo-Confucianism. This latter 
task was assumed by Fung Yu-lan and Hsiung Shih-li. Their ideas of jén 
closely follow those of the Neo-Confucianists. Like Hsieh Liang-tso, Fung 
understands jén as the feeling of pain (in case of illness) or sympathy.” 
Like Ch’éng I, he equates jén with “impartiality practiced by man.”” Like 
Chu Hsi, he defines jém as the principle of love, and, like all of them, he 
describes jén as forming one body with Heaven and Earth and all things.” 
But he claims that this state is a higher existence because it is a “spiritual 
attitude.” In this higher realm the self is transcended, and there is no longer 
any distinction between the self and the Great Whole. This, he said, is jén.™* 

So far, Fung is not essentially different from the Neo-Confucianists. How- 
ever, in his philosophy four realms of existence are distinguished, namely, 
the natural, the utilitarian, the moral, and that of Heaven and Earth. In 
the realm of Heaven and Earth, one’s conduct is to “serve Heaven.” Jén 
means to look at all things from the point of view of Heaven, so that one’s 
sympathy is extended to include Heaven and Earth and all things. This is 
Great Jén, he says. According to him, it is a quality above the moral realm, 
because in “serving Heaven” it belongs to the realm of Heaven and Earth.** 
It is clear that there is in Fung a deliberate effort to go beyond the Neo- 
Confucianists by making jén more metaphysical. But in placing jén above 
the moral realm he virtually betrays Confucianism and surrenders to 
Buddhism and Taoism. 

Hsiung Shih-li also tries to make jén more metaphysical. He has done so 
‘ by regarding jém as the “original mind.” Jén is to him the jén of Mencius, 
which is the “beginning” of all moral consciousness, and it is also Wang 
Yang-ming’s intuition. To him jén “is the source of all transformations and 
the foundation of all existence. Its reality is such that it cannot be sought 
externally.”** It is the “essence of man’s nature” and the “spirit of his 
mind.”*’ Obviously Hsiung goes beyond the ancient doctrine that jén is 
man’s mind. The danger of going to such metaphysical depth is that jén 
may degenerate into Buddhist quietism and nihilism. However, Hsiung 
quickly adds that jém is not pure contemplation but is applied to human 
relations. It is not consciousness, because consciousness belongs to the “mind 
of habits,” whereas jén is the “original mind.””* 





” Hsin yiian-tao Of VR 3. Cf. The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, trans. by Hughes, pp. 16-17. 

“ Hsin yiian-jén Ri A (“A New Treatise on the Nature of Man”) (Shanghai: Commercial 
Press, 1942), p. 80. 

Hsin li-bsiieb, p. 305. “Cf. The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy, p. 180. 

™ Hsin li-bsiieb, p. 310. Hsin wei-shib lun, p. 261. 

™ Ibid., p. 261. ™ Ibid., pp. 260-261, 267. 
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On the surface, these modern philosophers seem to regard jém as pure 
metaphysical reality. But at bottom they all remain true to the Confucian 
spirit, for to them reality can be seen only in function. Thus, in spite of 
their metaphysical excursion, they never forget the Confucian emphasis on 
the active relationship in human society. To all of them jén is essentially 
social, active, and dynamic. The spirit of Confucius has never been lost. 

To sum up the story of the evolution of the concept of jén: 

(1) Confucius was the first to regard jén as the general virtue and to 
make it the foundation of ethics. 

(2) Throughout the ages many theories of jén have been developed, 
interpreting jén as affection, love, consciousness, impartiality, unity with the 
universe, etc. 

(3) The most persistent tradition, however, is that jén is love. 

(4) This love is universal in nature, but there must be distinctions, that 
is, an order or gradation in application, beginning with the love of parents. 

(5) It is extended not only to include all human beings but the universe 
in its totality, man and the universe thus forming one body. 

(6) It is not merely an attitude or consciousness but an active, dynamic 
relationship between men and all things. 

(7) It is the foundation of all goodness, the “mind of man,” and the 
source of all productions in the universe. 

(8) As such, jén is both ethical and metaphysical. 

(9) There has been a persistent effort in recent decades to make jén 
more and more transcendental, but the Confucian emphasis of active and 
social relations has always remained dominant. 
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Ethics and Value 
in Indian Philosophy 


I 


In a paper read before the East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at 
the University of Hawaii in the summer of 1949, Wilmon H. Sheldon 
takes a fundamental difference in moral attitude as constituting one of the 
three basic philosophic contrasts between East and West. Speaking of the 
East, he asks, “Now the Hindu or Buddhist or Taoist finds his good where? 
Not in the particular events of nature’s course, not in the moment-to-moment 
pleasures of us men; their fundamental interest is not in this world as #t és 
in all its complexity and individuality. This world is the scene of misery; 
the true good is not to be gained by rearranging or reordering its make-up, 
but in penetration deep within the differences to the One within, or beyond, 
or wherever. The cure of misery is not gained by manipulation of nature’s 
things or ways, but by turning away . . . even Gautama saw no salvation 
in the worldly scene. .. .”’ If, now, we limit ourselves to the streams of 
thought having their origins in the ancient Hindu scriptures—the Vedas— 
the generalization, as applicable to Indian philosophy, is unqualifiedly 
sound.” The philosophies of India, as they depict the human scene, sound 
a note of complete disillusionment, if not of pessimism: that nature is, 
or ever could be, the locus of important terminal values* is uniformly 
denied. The point of view of Indian philosophy is put forcefully by Swami 
Nikhilananda in his affirmation that “the purpose of human action in any 

*Main Contrasts Between Eastern and Western Philosophy,” in Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in 


East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Ha- 
waii Press, 1951), Chap. XV, p. 292. 

Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indien Philosophy, Vol. I (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951), pp. 75-76: “Though the belief that the world is full of sorrow has not been 
equally prominently emphasized in all [orthodox Indian] systems, yet it may be considered as being 
shared by all of them. . . . This interminable chain of pleasurable and painful experiences was looked 
upon as nearing no peaceful end but embroiling and entangling us in the meshes of karma, rebirth, 
and sorrow. .. . We are but duped when we seek pleasures, for they are sure to lead us to pain. All 
our experiences are essentially sorrowful and ultimately sorrow-begetting. Sorrow is the ultimate 
truth of this process of the world.” See Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, First Series (Calcutta: Arya 
Publishing House, 1922), p. 107. 

*The term is used here in the sense in which it is used by C. I. Lewis in his An Examination of 
Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois: Open Court Publishing Company, 1946). 
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form or shape cannot be happiness. . . . No real achievement is possible 
in the outer world.”* T. M. P. Mahadevan, also speaking before the 1949 
Conference, states the point of view of Indian axiology with extreme 
succinctness: “The attainment of sorrowlessness is the common goal of all 
the schools of Indian philosophy.”® A like and more carefully elaborated 
answer to Sheldon’s query, as it pertains to Indian philosophy, is set forth 
by S. K. Maitra in his important study, The Ethics of the Hindus. “We have 
already seen,” affirms Maitra, speaking in summary, “that the highest ideal 
is conceived in Hindu Philosophy as a state of freedom from the bonds of 
the empirical life and therefore as a negation of experience which, how- 
ever, may or may not be conceived as also a reaffirmation or restoration 
of it from a higher standpoint.”® 

Now, this fact that Hindu philosophers have conceived of the goal of 
life as in some sense—and I put it with deliberate vagueness—the negation 
of life has in itself constituted a major stumbling block to the humanistically 
oriented modern Western philosopher in his efforts to understand the 
thought of India. But more importantly for the student of ethics, it has 
seemed to many Western thinkers that such a conception of the goal of 
life makes ethical theory impossible and morality an elaborate farce." Of 
this attitude and its implicit (and occasionally explicit) sweeping challenge, 
contemporary Indian philosophers are keenly, and often resentfully, aware. 
Thus, Radhakrishnan introduces his discussion of the Hindu dharma in his 
little book The Hindu View of Life, with the remark that one of the chief 
objections urged against Hindu ethical theory is that the “doctrine of maya 
is supposed to repudiate the reality of the world and thus make all ethical 
relations meaningless. The world of nature is said to be unreal and human 
history illusory. There is no meaning in time and no significance in life. 
To be delivered from this illusion which has somehow come to dominate 
the race of man is the end of all endeavour.”* His concern in stating this 
objection—and others—is to point up their inadequacy and misleading 


‘Essence of Hinduism (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948), p. 55. 

The Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values in Indian Philosophy,” in Moore, ed., Essays in 
East-West Philosophy, Chap. XVII, p. 318. 

*Calcutta: University of Calcutta Press, 1925, p. 246. 

"The most systematic criticism of this kind in recent years is the contention of Albert Schweitzer 
in his Indian Thought and Its Development, Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell, trans. (London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1951; 1st Eng. ed., Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1936), that Indian philosophies are 
predominantly “world and life negating,” and therefore non-ethical in purport. I shall consider 
elsewhere the specific arguments adduced by Schweitzer, and the attempt of S. Radhakrishnan to 
refute them. See Eastern Religions and Western Thoughts (2nd ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1940), Chap. III. 

"London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1948, p. 61. See his Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (2nd ed.; 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1948), pp. 208 ff.; Nikhilananda, Essence of Hinduism, p. 26. Haridas 
Bhattacharyya states the objection more generally: “It has been sought to be proved, for instance, 
by the critics of Indian speculations on morals, that, logically speaking, there cannot be any science 
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character. And in this his response is typical, for the complaints that Western 
students of ethics have usually misunderstood Indian moral philosophy, and 
have frequently given distorted and prejudiced accounts of its principles 
are often voiced by Indian scholars in the course of expounding and examin- 
ing the tenets of their own ethical tradition. One writer, P. S. S. Aiyer, 
even devotes an entire chapter to the task of refuting a miscellaneous col- 
lection of “charges against Hindu ethics and its merits.”” In the preface 
to his book, Aiyer tells us that one consideration which influenced him in 
the choice of a subject for his Kamala Lectures was that “frequent attacks 
have recently been made by Christian writers on the principles of Hindu- 
ism.” Such criticism, he continues, “is generally ill-informed and unfair and 
often inspired by racial or religious prejudices and proceeds from a lack of 
historical perspective.”"° Now, it does seem that these criticisms are in part 
misdirected, and badly in need of clarification, and it is the purpose of the 
present paper to reformulate them in such fashion that Indian moral philos- 
ophers may be stimulated to devote themselves more considerably to the 
task of elucidating the principles of Hindu ethics for Westerners, and to 
point out with greater precision the misinterpretations and inadequacies of 
Western criticism. 

That criticism has indeed been severe. John McKenzie, one of the major 
critics, puts his case, as he says, bluntly. “Those ideas which bulk so largely 
in the Vedanta,” he remarks, “and which find expression in other systems 
of {Indian} philosophy, when logically applied, leave no room for ethics.” 
Nevertheless, he continues, Hindu society, like all other societies, exhibits 
its characteristic morality, its dharma, but without relation to. the philos- 
ophies. Hindu dharma is intellectually rootless. “The duties of social life 
cannot be deduced from the ultimate goal of attainment as the orthodox 
understand it, nor can they be shown to stand in any vital relation to it. 
Dharma is imposed by authority, and that is the end of it.”” 

A similarly adverse judgment was voiced by the late George Santayana 
in the course of his well-known critique of “post-rational” morality. Accord- 
ing to Santayana, post-rational moralities—and he would include orthodox 
Hinduism and Buddhism in their number’*—have two main characteristics 





of ethics in India, especially in Brahmanical literature, because of certain philosophical presuppositions.” 
“Indian Ethics,” in Haridas Bhattacharyya, ed., The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ul, The 
Philosophies (2nd ed.; Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission, Institute of Culture, 1953), p. 620. 

iP. S. S. Aiyer, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1935), Chap. XI. 

Ibid., p. xiii. 

“John McKenzie, Hindu Ethics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1922), pp. 206-207. 

“Ibid., pp. 209-210. 

“See The Life of Reason, Vol. V, Reason in Science (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), 
Chap. X. 
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in common: first, renunciation of natural values, but a renunciation which 
has some limit, even if that limit is only the faith that life itself can be 
escaped; and second, so long as such a morality remains a coherent method 
of action with universal appeal, reinstatement to some extent and in accord- 
ance with some principle, of the natural morality which was initially 
repudiated. Yet, such attempted reinstatement, he urges, is irrational, since 
an ideal so restricted, e.g., the achievement of Nirvana, or union with Brab- 
man, is without content. The doctrine of karma, he observes, “apart from 
a natural conscience and traditional code, would have been perfectly barren. 
The notion that every sin must be expiated does not carry with it any 
information about what acts are sins. This indispensable information must 
still be furnished by common opinion. . .. What keeps supernatural moral- 
ity, in its better forms, within the limits of sanity is the fact that it reinstates 
in practice, under novel associations and for motives ostensibly different, the 
very natural virtues and hopes which, when seen to be merely natural, it had 
thrown over with contempt.”"* These criticisms may be rephrased and sum- 
marized by saying that in the opinion of many Western critics of Hindu 
ethics—and only two have been cited above—the “methods of ethics,” to 
use Henry Sidgwick’s famous phrase, of Hindu philosophy are irrational: 
no cogent reasons can be adduced for thinking that the “rule of life” 
enjoined by Indian philosophic traditions, the Hindu dharma, is conducive 
to the end—moksa—adopted by those traditions as “ultimate and para- 
mount.””” 

To what extent are such criticisms justified? A conclusive answer to this 
query will not be attempted in this essay. Rather, an attempt will be made 
to sketch the line of defense which the author finds in the writings of Indian 
philosophers, and to suggest tentative evaluations of the cogency of that 

“Ibid., pp. 292, 298. For a similar critique of Indian ethics, see Schweitzer, Indian Thought and 
its Development, especially pp. 7 ff. For an account declaring for the “perspective of the eternal,” 
which Santayana is here criticizing, see Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, pp. 78 ff. 

*D. M. Datta has pointed out to me that according to Manu the order of householders is “the 
most excellent order” (III. 78) and “superior to all of them” (VI. 89). Yet, the reason given by 
Manu for the superiority of the varnma of householders is that the other orders are dependent upon 
it for their maintenance (see III. 77, 78; VI. 87, 89, 90): it is their indispensable condition; not 
that the activities and interests of the householder are intrinsically the most excellent available to 
man. On the contrary, the whole tenor of Manu’s discussion of the four varnas is to the effect that 
it is only by successively occupying each in turn that the average man can achieve liberation. It is 
only in the last stage of life (senmmydsa) that saving insight into the nature of the world—that it is 
the scene of misery—comes for most, even though “in whatever order (a man) who knows the true 
meaning of the Veda-science may dwell, he becomes even while abiding in this world, fit for the union 
with Brahman” (XII. 102). 

Hence, it may be urged that for Manu all four orders are of instrumental value in leading the 
individual to liberation, and that the order of householders is of particular importance inasmuch as 
the other three orders cannot exist without it. Yet, that liberation comes only after insight, usually 
consequent upon life as an ascetic, and indeed may be co-terminal with it. 


All quotations and references to Manu in the above are to George Bihler, trans., Laws of Manu, in 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXV (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886). 
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defense. It will be necessary to leave out a good deal which in a thorough 
discussion ought to be said, and to be content merely with stating the most 
crucial theses. Nevertheless, certain conclusions can be projected even from 
so restricted a survey. 


II 


In initiating our discussion it would seem desirable, as will be manifest 
in the sequel, to adopt the approach to ethical studies of Sidgwick in his 
great treatise, The Methods of Ethics. A “method of ethics,” Sidgwick ex- 
plains, is “any rational procedure by which we determine what individual 
human beings ‘ought’—or what it is ‘right’ for them—to do, or to seek to 
realize by voluntary action.”"* The language of this formulation is delib- 
erately complex, since, as Sidgwick points out almost immediately, “ethics is 
sometimes considered as an investigation of the true Moral laws or rational 
precepts of Conduct; sometimes as an inquiry into the nature of the Ultimate 
End of reasonable human action—the Good or “True Good’ of man—and 
the method of attaining it.”"’ In a more contemporary parlance, ethical 
theory, on the latter view, involves theory of value as an integral element. 
Further, it must be noted that, as stated by Sidgwick, the latter formulation 
is teleological in purport. This fact is underscored when he remarks that 
“if a man accepts any end as ultimate and paramount, he accepts implicitly 
as his ‘method of ethics’ whatever process of reasoning enables him to deter- 
mine the actions most conducive to this end,” and “it can hardly be denied 
that the recognition of an end as ultimately reasonable involves the recog- 
nition of an obligation to do such acts as most conduce to the end.””* 

Now, within the framework of Sidgwick’s approach to ethics, we may 
rephrase the Western objections to Indian ethical theory as follows. Hindu 
moral philosophy both offers a theory of “ultimate good” which allegedly 
excludes all natural objects and experiences from the Summum Bonum; 
and postulates a being or an experience which is characterized as alone of 
intrinsic worth, i.e., as alone “ultimately good,” yet which in its nature 
stands in no comprehensible relation to the moral teachings advocated as 
alone conducive to its realization. It is charged, then, with being both irra- 
tional and non-naturalistic in an extreme sense rejected by almost all con- 
temporary Western theories of value.” 





“Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (7th ed.; London: Macmillan & Co., 1913), p. 1. 

"Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

“Ibid., pp. 8, 35. See Santayana, The Life of Reason, Vol. V, pp. 240-241. 

"The axiological point of view here generally criticized is well represented in a recent paper by 
Susil Kumar Maitra. According to Maitra, empirical values are “‘all false in the end as confused 
reflections, in alogical media, of the full-ness that is the self. . . .” “Degrees of Goodness and Bad- 
ness,” The Philosophical Quarterly (Amalner), XXV No. 3 (October, 1952), 148. The only rationale 
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Ill 


That Hindu philosophy is primarily a philosophy of value is taken for 
granted by all Indian philosophers.”” Thus, Mahadevan introduced the 
paper which he read before the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference, 
which was quoted above, with the statement that “Indian philosophy is 
essentially a philosophy of values,” and a few sentences later reiterated 
his initial thesis by remarking that “philosophical inquiry . . . must, accord- 
ing to the Indian view, lead to the apprehension of value. Any metaphysical 
investigation which does not so lead is generally compared to such futile 
occupations as examining the teeth of a crow.”” Yet, it is readily apparent 
to the student of Indian philosophies that that inquiry does not lead to the 
celebration of natural values as having inherent worth. The emphasis, on 
the contrary, is upon that which Santayana has denominated post-rational. 
Mahadevan’s own statement that the goal of life in Indian philosophies is 
sorrowlessness points up this fact, since, patently, sorrowlessness is not a 
plausible ideal within the natural order. Speaking in the context of the 
ethics of the Upanisads, Radhakrishnan remarks that “finite objects can- 
not give us the satisfaction for which our soul hungers. As in the field of 
intellect we miss the ultimate reality in the objects of the empirical world, 
even so the absolute good we seek for in morality is not to be found in 
finite satisfactions,”** and quotes the Chandogya Upanisad as his authority: 
“The infinite is bliss, there is no bliss in things finite.’”’* “Finite things,” 
Radhakrishnan continues, “produce the opposite of what we aim at through 
them. The spirit in us craves for true satisfaction, and nothing less than 
the infinite can give us that. We seek finite objects, we get them, but there 
is no satisfaction in them.””” What Radhakrishnan is maintaining here is 
that there is no permanent satisfaction in nature. As Mahadevan puts it, 
“jt is not only the pleasure of the moment, sense-pleasure, or the greatest 
amount of pleasure in this life that we desire, but everlasting happiness.” 





which Maitra is prepared to admit into the realm of empirical values is a progressive cancellation of 
one “value” by another, a “process of neti, neti” (loc. cit.), until the faisity of all is realized with 
experience of the self. 

Yer, A. B. Keith thought otherwise. See The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the 
Upanishads (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925), pp. 433-434. On this see Bhattacharyya, 
op. cit., p. 622. 

"Op. cit., p. 317. See M. Hiriyanna: Indian philosophy “has, throughout its history, given the 
foremost place to values. Indeed they form its central theme; and questions like those of ‘being’ 
and of ‘knowing’ come in only as a matter of course. It may, on this account, be described as 
essentially a philosophy of values.” ‘Philosophy of Values,” in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 
Ill, p. 645. 

*Loc. cit. 

*§. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 212-213. 

“Chaindogya Upanisad VII. xxiii. Radhakrishnan cites VII.i.24; but this must be a slip. I take this 
to be Radhakrishnan’s own position. 

"Loc. cit. 
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Manifestly, everlasting happiness is not, any more than the wider negative 
conception of sorrowlessness, a plausible natural ideal. Radhakrishnan 
makes this point succinctly when he says that “the perfect ideal of our life 
is found only in the Eternal Reality.”** Eternal reality has been conceived 
most variously in Indian philosophies, but unity or union with it—moksa— 
which may or may not be described positively, is in all cases described 
negatively as escape from the sorrows of life.”* In the words of Swami 
Nikhilananda, moksa is “liberation—liberation from imperfection, bondage, 
separateness, misery, and death.””° 

With such a conception of the goal of life before the Indian philosopher, 
it is readily understandable that Mahadevan should complain that “it is an 
oft-repeated charge leveled against Indian philosophy by Western scholars 
that it is unethical, or that, at any rate, it does not give to morality its proper 
place.”*® Or, that he should go on to urge that such a verdict “is based 
on an acquaintance with the Upanisads and the philosophical works inspired 
by them, without a corresponding appreciation of all that they imply.”® 
What do they imply? The answer to this query is set forth unequivocally 
by Mahadevan himself, and by many another Indian thinker, including Rad- 
hakrishnan in his discussion of the ethics of the Upanisads in Indian Philos- 
ophy, and by the late M. Hiriyanna in his illuminating essay on Hindu 
philosophies of value in The Cultural Heritage of India (Volume III).” 
What the teachings of the Upanisads imply may be stated quite simply: No 
particular thing or event has inherent worth, and all moral precepts are 
instrumental to an ultimate rejection of the natural order. Thus the Hindu 
dharma is not an ordering of the life of the individual, and of societies, in 
order to make men naturally happy, or virtuous, or humanly perfect, but to 
lead them beyond all these to an experience “which is supramoral as it is 
supramental.”** This experience, affirms Mahadevan, is the aim of all Indian 
philosophies. “The realm of morality with its claims and counterclaims, 
rights and obligations, necessarily involves imperfection. Though the goal 
of moral life is perfection, one cannot attain the goal so long as one remains 
merely moral.”** And Radhakrishnan: “The love of the finite has only 


*Op. cit., p. 319. (Italics mine.) See Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 150; Nikhil- 
ananda, The Upanishads, Vol. 11 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), pp. 31-32; Maitra, The Ethics 
of the Hindus, p. 5. 

"Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 208. 

*See especially Mahadevan, op. cit., pp. 322-323. 

"Essence of Hinduism, p. 28. See Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 209-210. 

"Op. cit., p. 321. 

"Loc. cit. 

*See also Bhattacharyya’s essay, “Indian Ethics,” in the same volume, and Swami Nikhilananda’s 
illuminating essay upon Hindu ethics in the introduction to Vol. II of his translation, The Upanishads. 

Mahadevan, op. cit., p. 322. 

“Loc. cit. (Italics mine.) 
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instrumental value, while love of the eternal has intrinsic worth.”® ‘“What- 
ever ethics we have in the Upanishads,” he says a few pages earlier, “is 
subsidiary to this goal [bliss (4nanda)]. Duty is a means to the end of the 
highest perfection. Nothing can be satisfying short of this condition. Moral- 
ity is valuable only as leading to it.”** According to Swami Nikhilananda, 
“the aim of Hindu ethics is to enable a man ultimately to conquer his lower 
self and attain freedom from passion, desire, and attachment. . . . In the 
Hindu tradition the ideal society should enable its members, through proper 
discipline, to rid themselves of desires and attachment and ultimately become 
world-renouncing sannyasins, who transcend all moral laws.”*’ This posi- 
tion is ably summed up by Maitra. Speaking of the various aspects of Indian 
moral philosophy, he remarks: “Even subjective morality however is not 
the highest stage of the spiritual life. It is itself a means like sociality which 
together with the latter must lead to the ulimate end or goal which is the 
life absolute and transcendental. Here sociality as well as subjective morality 
must be merged in the end thereby either to be annulled and transcended 
or to re-appear in a new light and charged with absolute significance.”** 

I suggest that it is indeed difficult for the humanistically oriented con- 
temporary Western thinker to appreciate these implications; that, as a 
matter of fact, they stagger the “life affirming” Western imagination, for 
to urge, as the Indian philosopher does, that nothing is satisfactory in itself 
except the experience of liberation or moksa, or, alternatively, with what is 
held by many to be the teaching of the Buddha, dissipation into nothingness, 
is to offer an anti-naturalism so extreme as to seem incredible to the modern 
Western temper.*® For these implications, so ill-understood in the West, 
as Mahadevan correctly observes, when bluntly stated involve the view that 
all natural life is to be valued only in so far as it leads to moksa, and that 
the Hindu dharma constitutes the specific organization of human activities, 
in all their various phases, that will so lead. 


“Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 214. 

“Ibid., p. 208. Most likely this is Radhakrishnan’s own position. 

"The Upenishads, Vol. Il, pp. 7-8. 

™T he Ethics of the Hindus, p. 5; and Tagore is even more extreme (McKenzie quotes the passage, op. 
cit., p. 189): “Our existence is meaningless if we never can expect to realize the highest perfection 
that there is.” Sédbend (London: Macmillan & Co., 1947), p. 155. There is an echo of this in 
Radhakrishnan: “If moral life were all, the most brilliant career is a futile thing, love a fleeting 
illusion and happiness an ever-receding goal.” Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 627. 

"As Schweitzer points out, “our modern European world-view (Weltanschauung) . . . is on prin- 
ciple world and life affirming.” Indian Thought and Its Development, p. 1. Although as Schweitzer 
himself observes, the moral attitude which he characterizes as “world and life negation” was instanced 
many times in ancient Western thought, and even became predominant in the mediaeval period, 
through the last centuries it has become more and more recessive both among philosophers and among 
Western peoples themselves. It is no exaggeration to say, as he does, that “world and life negation 
seems to us [modern] Europeans an unnatural and incomprehensible thing.” Ibid., p. 3. 
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IV 


It is this emphasis which for Santayana clearly reveals the post-rational 
character of Indian ethics: “Belief in Karma, in prayer, in sacraments, in 
salvation is a remnant of a natural belief in the possibility of living success- 
fully. ... A single suggestion of experience is thus accepted while all others 
are denied; and although a certain purification and revision of morality may 
ensue, there is no real penetration to a deeper principle than spontaneous 
reason, no revelation of a higher end than the best possible happiness. One 
sporadic growth of human nature may be substituted for its whole luxuriant 
vegetation; one negative or formal element of happiness may be preferred 
to the full entelechy of life.”*° Yet, Santayana is not puzzled, as some 
Western philosophers apparently are, by the fact that Indian thinkers have 
been concerned to articulate complete systems of ethics, both individual and 
social, for it may be urged that if the good for man (and for all life) is 
release from the travail of existence, the logical thing, surely, is to recom- 
mend a universal turning away from life, as apparently the Buddha did, 
to the seclusion of the monastery, the quiet of the forest, or the holy loneli- 
ness of the sannyasin.** Would not the dissolution of society into sanctity 
be the first good, the immediate goal? 

It might seem so, but this, say the Indians, is emphatically not the case; 
the very suggestion misconstrues the whole moral problem. True, some rare 
souls may proceed directly from studenthood to life in the forest, or even 
to the life of a sannyasin. But for all but a small number the discipline of 
morality is mandatory as a prerequisite to moksa. Indeed, transition through 
an indefinite number of lives is requisite for most, for the attainment of 
moksa, whatever the system of orthodox Hinduism, is not a mere matter of 
intellectual reorientation, but, rather, a matter of more or less comprehen- 
sive personality reorientation.” Hence, disciplines appropriate for the dis- 
sipation of ignorance (the Indian term for all empirically-oriented states of 
personality; in brief, for all states short of moksa) at one stage of personality 
orientation would be utterly inappropriate at another stage, as inappro- 
priate, say, as an attempt to teach the calculus to an average five-year-old. 
Thus it is the contention of Hindu philosophies that the universe is so con- 
stituted that the disciplines of the Hindu dharma are the precondi*ions of 
human salvation. 

For Santayana and like-minded Western naturalists, all this is mere elab- 
orate rationalization, an artificial justification by sick souls of what is already 

“Life of Reason, Vol. V, pp. 289-290. 


“Or even to immediate suicide; see Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 7. 
“See McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 75-76; Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 622. 
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naturally sanctioned. “Whatever poetic idea a prophet starts with,” San- 
tayana contends, “in whatever intuition or analogy he finds a hint of sal- 
vation, it is altogether necessary that he should hasten to interpret his oracle 
in such a manner that it may sanction without disturbing the system of 
indispensable natural duties, although these natural duties, by being attached 
artificially to super-natural dogmas, may take on a different tone, justify 
themselves by a different rhetoric, and possibly suffer real transformation 
in some minor particulars.”** With this external criticism we may be in- 
clined to agree, but, whether we do or not, it is important for Western 
students of Indian ethical theory to understand that that ethics is not irra- 
tional, that it does not, as Western thinkers such as McKenzie and San- 
tayana aver, leave the relationship between natural duties and the Summum 
Bonum merely adventitious. That Western critics of Indian ethical theories 
are mistaken on this point can be shown by a careful study of the Hindu 
conception of intrinsic value, its locus, and its relation, on the one hand 
to natural values and on the other to the Hindu dharma as interpreted by 
Indian moral philosophers. 


Vv 


We have already indicated the general nature of “supreme value” for 
Indian thinkers: sorrowlessness. This state is thought of in various ways by 
the several schools and traditions of Indian philosophy, but, in all cases, as 
Maitra points out, it is conceived as “a negation or, at least, as a transcendence 
of the empirical life proper. It is thus a supermoral spiritual ideal rather 
than a strictly moral ideal which the Doctrine of Moksha sets forth.”** But 
whether they conceive of release as the negation of all experience, or as the 
negation merely of empirical experience, or as the reaffirmation of the latter 
from an absolute standpoint, the various orthodox schools are agreed that 
natural satisfactions do not meet the demands of an adequate conception of 
value. This dissastisfaction of Indian thinkers with nature as the locus of 
values has already been noted in a passage from Mahadevan in which he 
says that that which we desire is “everlasting happiness.” For the Indian 
thinker, satisfaction constitutes value, but not natural satisfaction, since all 
natural satisfactions are transitory. Satisfaction which is real, genuine, which 
meets the criteria of that which is worthwhile in itself, say the Indians, is 
satisfaction which does not admit of cessation or change.*® This value and 


“The Life of Reason, Vol. V, pp. 290-291. 

“T he Ethics of the Hindus, p. 276. 

“See Mahadevan, op. cit., p. 323; Hiriyanna, op. cit., p. 652; Maitra, op. cit., pp. 266 ff.; Aiyer, 
op. cit., pp. 151 ff. 
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metaphysical bias has permeated Indian thought since the time of the 
Upanisads, and is succinctly expressed by Radhakrishnan when he says that 
“to change is to desire or to feel a want, and it shows lack of perfection.’”** 
And, as we have previously seen, he affirms that “the absolute good we seek 
for in morality is not to be found in finite satisfactions.’** Or as it is put 
in the Gita: “The enjoyments born of the touches of things are causes of sor- 
row, they have a beginning and an end; therefore the sage, the man of 
awakened understanding, budhah, does not place his delight in these.”** 
Intrinsic value is identified with the unchanging, the perfect, for the Indian 
philosopher: “We long for a good which is never left behind and never 
superseded.”*® Or, as Radhakrishnan says elsewhere, “the end we seek is 
becoming Brahman or touching the eternal. . . . This is the only absolute 
value.””” Maitra draws these ideas together in summary by saying that “the 
propensities, viz., attraction and aversion, have their ultimate root in Moha, 
Delusion, arising from Mithyajnana or Erroneous Cognition. Error being 
the root of these propensities (doshas), right knowledge (samyakjnana) 
is the counteracting agency (pratipaksha). Thus right knowledge strikes at 
the root of the propensities by dispelling Mithyajnana or the illusory idea 
of the worth or value of temporal things. With this illusion dispelled, there 
is evaluation of things at their true worth, ie., there is full realisation of 
their utter worthlessness as means to fruition.”” 

Thus, value for the Indian is conceived in such fashion that nothing 
natural can be of intrinsic worth. This position is epitomized in the cus- 
tomary Hindu threefold identification of being-intelligence-bliss (sat-cit- 
ananda). This latter identification would seem to be an immediate corollary 
of the Indian conception of value. If the only satisfaction ultimately worth 
while is that which is by nature immutable, moksa, release from nature’s 
toils, however variously conceived, becomes the final goal. Granted the 
central thesis of the major traditions of Indian metaphysics that the world- 
ground, or Soul, is alone immutable, and the value-conception above de- 
lineated, then the locus of value in Indian philosophy is inexorably fixed, 
and with it the attitude toward life, and toward ethical theory, of the entire 
Indian philosophic tradition. If sorrowlessness be the sole intrinsic good, 
all life, both individual and social, becomes a cosmic pilgrimage which will 


“Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 134. 

“Tbid., p. 213. 

“Bhagavad-Gitd, V. 22, as translated by Aurobindo, op. cit., p. 290. 

“S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 81. See pp. 94-95. Dewey finds 
Western thought to have been plagued by a “quest for certainty”; it would seem that Indian philos- 
ophy has been plagued by a “‘quest for security.” 

“Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 553. 

"The Ethics of the Hindus, pp. 289-290. 
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not come to an end until nature is obliterated, or transmuted, or come to be 
wholly disregarded. The Upanisadic saying, “Everything in the world is of 
value as leading to the realization of the self,” is the inescapable conclu- 
sion. “All ethical goods,” Radhakrishnan tells us, “bound up as they are 
with the world of distinctions, are valuable as means to the end. While self- 
realisation is the absolute good, ethical goods are only relatively so. The 
ethically ‘good’ is what helps the realization of the infinite, and the ethically 
‘bad’ is its opposite.”** Recall his contention, made within the context of 
the philosophy of the Upanisads, that “the love of the finite has only in- 
strumental value, while love of the eternal has intrinsic worth.” And he 
appends the Upanisadic saying, “The son is dear for the sake of the eternal 
in him.”” 

If we look more closely at the descriptive content of this ideal, the “love 
of the eternal,” we find Hindu moralists telling us that, negatively, moksa 
entails, as an experience, elimination from consciousness of awareness of the 
spatio-temporal world of particulars: of the self as an ego set over against 
a world of things and other egos. The empirical sense of the individual ego 
or self as a constellation of cravings or desires in a world of like selves 
and things to be craved is the very nature of ignorance; it is a kind of 
universal metaphysical error congenital to creation and multiple in scope: 
cognitive, conational, and affective. In brief, it is animal delusion, what- 
ever its degree of sophistication. In the language of Santayana, it is “animal 
faith,” or the acceptance, whether explicit or implicit, of what he calls the 
“postulate of substance—the assumption that there are things and events 
prior to the discovery of them and independent of this discovery . . .”™ 
and of the self as integral to those things and events. The goal of Hindu 
morality is, thus, a total reorientation of the personality, a reorientation 
which is not complete until the self has withdrawn entirely from involve- 
ment in nature into its own true being (or, alternatively, has come to under- 
stand that, in principle, it has never been involved). 

Positively, moksa is held by all the orthodox schools to be a matter of 
self-realization. That is to say, through release the self becomes aware, not 
only of its difference from the empirical order, but of its own true nature. 
This state of release is described variously by the different systems—as the 
absence of consciousness, as pure consciousness, and as blissful conscious- 





™"Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV. v.6. See Aurobindo, op. cit., p. 89. 

“Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 614. 

“Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 214. 

™Brhadéranyaka Upanisad, lV. v. 6. 

“Hence the importance for the Advaitins of deep sleep as indicative of the nature of Brahman. 
"George Santayana, The Realm of Matter (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930), p. viii. 
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ness; but in all cases it is held to be a goal of life; indeed, the only goal of 
intrinsic worth.”* To prepare the individual for the transformation of the 
nature-delusion, whatever its depths of animality, into the ultimate meta- 
physical insight is the function of the Hindu dharma. Thus, the duties of 
life in all its various phases are held to be oriented toward ultimate release. 


VI 


That from ancient times the Indians have considered spiritual values pre- 
eminent is evident to any close student of the Upanisads. As Mahadevan 
points out,” the Hindu tradition recognizes four human ends: wealth, 
pleasure, righteousness, and perfection or spiritual freedom (moksa). The 
first and second of these are summarily dismissed as without intrinsic merit 
by orthodox thinkers; and the third is held to be instrumental to the fourth: 
the business of life is to achieve moksa and thus to escape the cycle of 
rebirths, and virtue is but a means to that end. 

The Indian classification of duties points in this same direction. Orthodox 
Hindu philosophy, like the culture which it reflects, maintains a moral code 
which is elaborated not only in terms of duties incumbent upon all men, 
as contrasted with those appropriate to caste, but also in terms of duties 
appropriate to various stages of life. There is, therefore, a basic threefold 
division or categorization of duties. What is significant for our present 
study, however, is that these various classes of duties constituting the 
Hindu dharma are not said by the great preponderance of Indian thinkers 
either to be subservient to any natural satisfactions which they may ‘foster 
or maintain or to be in themselves morally absolute.” Throughout the philo- 
sophical literature of Hinduism from the Upanisads onward there runs a 
thread of depreciation of natural satisfactions. Hence Aiyer’s statement that 
it is “impossible to maintain that Hindus do not consider life on this planet 
to be worth living’ is not quite to the point. The real question is: Is 
life on earth worth living in and for itself? And the answer of Hindu 
thought to this question is a categorical “No.” On this point Swami Nik- 

"See Hiriyanna, op. cit., p. 651: Moksa “is the ultimate value; and its conception is quite positive, 
since it consists not merely in subjugating the lower self, but also in growing into the higher one; 
it implies also the transcending of the narrow, grooved life and the gaining of a larger, ampler life.” 

"Op. cit., pp. 318 ff. See also Hiriyanna, op. cit., pp. 645-646. 

©The Gitd does not constitute an exception to the above, since, according to it, one does one’s duty 
for the sake of the Lord. See E. W. Hopkins, The Ethics of India (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1924), pp. 189 ff.; Mahadev Desai, The Gita According to Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1946), pp. 128 ff. 

“Op. cit., p. 167. 

Hindu religion,” says Radhakrishnan, and he seems to be characterizing Hindu philosophy as 
well, “like all true religion, is essentially ‘other-worldly.’ It pictures the world as a mere vestibule 


and training-ground for another in which alone life is real, rich, and abiding. . . . The heart of 
religion is that man truly belongs to another order, and the meaning of man’s life is ta be found 
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hilananda’s statement, noted above—that “the purpose of human action in 
any form or shape cannot be happiness. . . . No real achievement is possible 
in the outer world’”**—is definitive. 

We may note particularly the duties of caste and the duties attendant 
upon the four stages of life. Whatever else caste may signify in Indian 
society, it has been held by Hindu philosophers to be a division of men 
into classes differing in moral and intellectual status. The natural soul is 
thought of as a continuant persisting through many lives, and one’s birth 
into a given caste reflects one’s moral perceptiveness and metaphysical 
insight—the distance one has traveled toward moksa—at that moment. 
As Radhakrishnan puts it, “the different castes represent members at dif- 
ferent stages on the road to self-realization.”"** The duties of caste, then, 
reflect the degree of enlightenment, or moral and intellectual discipline, 
of which the members of the caste are capable. Performance of the duties 
appropriate to status, being a “good man” within the range of one’s capac- 
ities, is that which makes possible birth into a higher caste in a future life, 
with consequent more rigorous duties, and the possibility of greater meta- 
physical ‘insight. The members of the highest castes alone are held to be 
ready for the training which leads to moksa; Sadras are traditionally denied 
access to the Veda. 

The theory of the four stages of life is likewise directly oriented toward 
liberation, and reflects again the Indian sense that moral discipline and 
metaphysical insight go together, and that the duties of life are to be 
correlated directly with the latter. Although, as already pointed out, mem- 
bers of the higher castes are held to be inherently capable of achieving 
moksa, in almost all cases realization can occur only after a lifetime of train- 
ing in which, by successive stages, the individual is drawn away from the 
world, comes to realize its true worth and nature, and, finally, with the 
ultimate metaphysical intuition, withdraws from’ it utterly. Thus the func- 
tion of morality as envisioned by the Hindus is to turn the individual 
personality gradually away from its natural egoism, its desire for natural 
satisfactions, to a detachment which, negatively, involves complete renun- 
ciation of all natural concerns, and positively, for the Advaitins, a state of 
unalloyed bliss. The Hindu dharma is an instrument designed to serve the 
individual through myriads of lives; and to serve human society, as com- 
posed of individuals possessed of all degrees of moral insight, in their long 
common pilgrimage. 





not in this world but in more than historical reality. His highest aim is release from the historical 
succession denoted by birth and death.” Eastern Religions and Western Thought, pp. 75, 83. 
“Essence of Hinduism, p. 55. See Katha Upanisad I. ii. 1-6. 
“The Hindu View of Life, p. 120. See Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 221; Aurobindo, op. cit., 
pp. 72-73; Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, Vol. Il, p. 6; Bhattacharyya, op. cit., pp. 622, 635. 
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Vil 


It is in the context of these ideas that Radhakrishnan’s statement—that 
“every system of Indian philosophic thought gives us a practical way of 
reaching the supreme ideal. Though we begin with thought our aim is to 
go beyond thought to the decisive experience”®°—takes on its meaning. 
The nature of that “decisive experience” has been indicated above; con- 
siderations which require that the aim should be to go “beyond thought,” 
ie., beyond the experience of nature, have also been delineated. How- 
ever, if this ideal, this “absolute value,” is to be comprehended adequately, 
in its relationships to natural values and natural duties, it is of first im- 
portance to understand the Indian attitude toward the latter as obstacles 
to the achievement of moksa. The goal of all life is to withdraw from 
nature into an experience which is often described mystically yet non- 
erotically. What holds us to life is desire or appetition. According to the 
tenets of Indian psychology, all creatures, including man, are to be de- 
scribed empirically as bundles of desires whose objects are things in the 
natural world which temporarily satisfy them. The dynamic of life is 
appetition; its goal is the maintenance of life, satisfaction of appetite. The 
Western naturalistic theories of value of Hobbes, Spinoza, and the late 
John Dewey—to mention only three great names—would seem, on the 
Indian view, to be perfect reflective statements of the dynamics of ignorance, 
or bondage. To emphasize this point, consider briefly the conception of 
value sketched by Dewey in the recent volume entitled Value: A Co- 
operative Inquiry. 

In this volume, Dewey, in an endeavor to delimit the “field” of 
value, initiates his discussion by saying that “the hypothesis that gives di- 
rection to the following pages is that the field in which value-facts belong 
is behavioral, so that the facts must be treated in and by methods appro- 
priate to behavioral subject matter.”** He then goes on to urge that “ref- 
erence to life-processes takes us only a little way in locating the field of 
value-events. The qualifications to be added are (1) limitation of life- 
processes to those of selection-rejection, and (2) specification of the fact 
that such processes serve, from the amoeba to the highest primate, to main- 
tain all life-processes as a going concern.” From these considerations is 
deduced a methodological conclusion: “It follows that since selection- 
rejection as life-processes always take in something—some thing—which 
is selected or rejected, the answer to the preliminary question raised by 





“The Bhagavadgita (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), p. 50. 

«The Field of Value,” in Ray Lepley and others, eds., Value: A Cooperative Inquiry (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946), p. 64. 

“Ibid., p. 65. 
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Lee, ‘Is there any such thing as value which is not the value of some partic- 
ular thing, event or situation?’ is definitely negative.”** Since none of the 
other contributors to Value challenged this answer to Lee’s query, it may 
be taken as a widely accepted tenet of contemporary Western naturalistic 
value theory that value accrues only to things; it is, in Dewey’s phrase, the 
object of “an adjectival word, naming that which is a trait, property, qual- 
ification of some thing—in the broad sense of thing mentioned.” And 
things, Dewey insists, have value properties only in so far as they function 
in the context of animal behavior. 

Santayana put the whole matter in a nutshell when he remarked that 
“the root of morality is animal bias: and to renounce that bias would be 
to renounce life.”"° Exactly, for to the Hindu thinker attachment to life, to 
the satisfaction of man’s “natural propensities,” in Butler’s famous phrase, 
is bondage; he denies categorically that value is relative to animal bias or 
that morality is relative to value so conceived. The tenet that value is a 
natural increment to the nexus of events as these are experienced by animals, 
particularly by man, is the epitome of ignorance. The true end of life, 
on the contrary, is to lift the veil of ignorance, to escape the compulsions 
of animal preference: the seer is one who has thrown off the domination 
of vital impulse; it is the prime condition of salvation that one do so. It 
might even be urged that the whole import of natural existence as viewed 
by Indian thinkers is to escape from its toils; that the values and consequent 
modes of conduct appropriate to man qua citizen, or householder, or sci- 
entist, i.e., gua civilized animal, are at best illusory and fleeting; in a word, 
distracting, and, if considered in themselves, only pseudo-values. Maha- 
devan, speaking from the standpoint of Advaita Vedanta, makes this point 
in the strongest possible language: “Unreality, darkness, and death con- 
stitute the world of mdéyé, which, when viewed by itself, is disvalue. 
Reality, the light of intelligence, and the bliss immortal, are value ex- 
pressions indicative of the nature of Brahman. Thus, Brahman is the supreme 
reality and value; it is the final (paramartha), the fulfillment of all 
aspiration, the goal of all endeavor.” Freedom lies in non-attachment to 
things, in the negation of the valuing process as Dewey describes it, by 
achieving an attitude of indifference to things in which desire no longer 
exists: neither selection nor rejection takes place. Only when cravings are 
stilled is the experience of Brahman possible-of achieveme.t. Thus, the 
naturalistic conception of value is but the systematization of delusion as the 





“Ibid., p. 66. 

“Loc. cit. 

"George Santayana, The Realm of Truth (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), p. 77. 
"Op. cit., p. 333. 
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Indian philosopher understands value-experiences.” For desire with its 
incessant demands for temporary satisfaction leads inevitably to frustration 
and sorrow. The Indian demands what nature can never give; “everlasting 
happiness” in Mahadevan’s phrase: complete, permanent, unassailable 
spiritual eudaemonia. 

Mahadevan tells us that “the sannyasin (i.e., one who has renounced the 
world) is the ideal man. He renounces all worldly cares in order that he 
may attain the supreme goal (moksa).” But his is no mere monastic 
renunciation of worldly interests—it is the denial that there are natural 
goods. The seer “is the free man of the spirit, who has broken through 
the narrow confines of clan and country. Praise and blame, success and 
failure, make no difference to him. He has no private ambitions or personal 
desires. He has nothing to accomplish for himself either in this world or 
in the next. When he has achieved the supreme human goal, what need 
has he for the trinkets of the world?”"* Although the life of such a person 
may be described in behavioral terms, he does not act, nor does he accept; 
his self is not to be identified with his body, ie., with his empirical self, 
but, for the Advaitin, with the Self, with Brahman. Hence any behavioral 
description of his conduct is morally irrelevant: it is impossible for a 
sSannyasin to act immorally, for he is not a natural agent. A person identifies 
himself with the body as a focus of desires only in so far as he fails to 
comprehend his true nature. Once this latter realization takes place desire 
ceases, and the body, although outwardly acting, is actually dominated by 
Brahman, by the Self.” Hence the impossibility of wrong outward action 
taking place. The moral life, then, as the major Indian traditions conceive of 
it is not ideally, in Santayana’s well-known phrase, a “life of reason.” On 
the contrary, reason leads man, not to a harmonious celebration of natural 
values, but away from nature—and from reason itself; it leads him, if not 
upon the lonely road of the sanmnyasin, at least to the complete inward re- 
nunciation enjoined by the Gita. ; 


Vill 


This characteristic emphasis upon non-attachment in Indian philosophies 
inevitably makes central the rdle of the seer or liberated soul; in the 


"See Aurobindo, op. cit., pp. 137 ff., 189 ff.; Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, Vol. Il, p. 13. 

"Op. cit., p. 329. 

“Ibid., p. 330. 

"Thus for the Advaitin. For the pluralistic philosophies, the self, upon liberation, is aloof from 
the world. Although such a self may be said still to “inhabit” a body, it in no way identifies itself 
with the latter. See Aurobindo, op. cit., pp. 295, 370. 

me of the philosophies do not admit of liberation-in-life; but even these insist upon the moral 
pre-eminence of the seer. 
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non-orthodox philosophies, the réle of the seer is even more impressive: 
it is necessary to mention only the Buddha, the Enlightened One, and the 
semi-deified status of liberated souls in Jainism. I think we may say that 
whatever the philosophy in India, excepting that of the Carvakas, the seer 
is regarded as the literal embodiment of perfection: perfection in know- 
ing, feeling, valuing, and acting. Speaking of the experience of such a 
person, Swami Akhilananda remarks that “these experiences are far higher 
than just ethical living. In fact, a man of superconscious realization is the 
veritable embodiment of ethics.”*" Hence, he is regarded as a living saint, 
incapable of entertaining error or doing wrong. “Does he lead an immoral 
life?” asks Swami Nikhilananda. “How can he? Morality has become his 
second nature.”"* Indeed, since ethical principles are relevant only in the 
natural order, they are not binding upon or even significant to him, for the 
seer or the jivanmukta, if the philosophy admits of liberation-in-life, is one 
who has come to divest himself entirely of his natural self. Once liberated, 
a man no longer has need of moral precepts, as a well man no longer has 
need of crutches; as the healthy man walks without thinking about it, so 
the seer is moral without being aware of obligations or duties. 

But it may still be asked, although the seer is unaware of duty, since 
acts consonant with the latter are now a natural expression of his per- 
sonality, is not the moral law, dharma, still binding upon him? This is said 
emphatically not to be the case. “The saint’s action is an absolute sur- 
render to the spontaneity of spirit. .. . The conventional standards, the 
external duties and the ethical rules become meaningless to him.” Aiyer, 
in speaking of the life of the person who has attained liberation during his 
earthly existence, affirms that the jivanmukta, “though bound by no earthly 
ties . . . devotes the remaining days of his earthly existence to the guidance 
and spiritual enlightenment of humanity. This task of guidance and enlight- 
enment of other persons he undertakes not under any sense of obligation, but 
of his own free will and accord.”® Sri Aurobindo puts the position even 
more strongly. “For the liberated Yogin there is no other law, rule, dharma 
than simply this, to live in the Divine and love the Divine and be one 
with all beings; his freedom is . . . not dependent any longer on any rule of 
conduct, law of life or limitation of any kind.”** If we ask how this can 


"Swami Akhilananda, Hindu Psychology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946), p. 152. 

"Essence of Hinduism, p. 28. 

"Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 229. See his The Bhagavadgita, pp. 73-74. Maitra 
points out that for the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and Raminujists, however, “the unconditional injunctions 
are duties.” See The Ethics of the Hindus, p. 296. 

"Op. cit., p. 155. 

“Op. cit., p. 360. See Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgité, pp. 71-72. 
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be the case, why dharma is no longer binding upon the person who has 
achieved liberation, the answer is not far to seek. Moral categories are 
relative to the phenomenal space-time order, or, more fundamentally, to 
desire. They are valid within the realm of ignorance. But once still desire, 
or, more radically, once eliminate consciousness of the phenomenal order, 
or, even more radically, accept it as real (i.e., as a causal agent having an 
independent and continuing existence), and consciousness of moral im- 
peratives and natural goods ceases. How denominate anything good or evil 
when one no longer desires or is repelled? How denominate anything right 
or wrong when one no longer acts, or even recognizes the independent 
existence of a world of things in which to act?™ 

There are parallels in the West. How could the perfect mathematician 
be guilty of a miscalculation? How should Christ sin? Were he to sin, 
God in one of his manifestations would be transgressing his absolute good- 
ness. So the moral status of the sage. Speaking of the life of the yogim Sri 
Aurobindo remarks, “Sin and stain there cannot be; for we have overcome 
that creation full of desire and its works and reactions which belongs to 
the ignorance, and living in the supreme and divine Nature there is no 
longer fault or defect on our works; for these are created by the inequalities 
of the ignorance. The equal Brahman is faultless, beyond the confusion of 
good and evil, and living in the Brahman we too rise beyond good and 
evil; we act in that purity, stainlessly, with an equal and single purpose of 
fulfilling the welfare of all existences.” “The fully enlightened man,” says 
Hopkins, “cannot but be moral.”** It is Sri Aurobindo’s teaching that the 
seer recognizes the unity of Brahman in all things; hence, his attitude is 
one of “boundless equality”’—he loves and serves all things equally. And 
he likewise manifests a universal charity: “The man born to the divine 
birth has found the Divine not only in himself, but in all beings. He has 
realized his unity with all and his equality is therefore full of sympathy and 
oneness. . . . For he is a bhakta, a lover and devotee of the Divine, as well 
as a sage and a Yogin, a lover who loves God wherever he finds Him and 
who finds him everywhere.”* Further, “this equality is founded upon 
oneness with all beings. . . . It sees all beings without exception in the 
Divine, it is one self with the Self of all existences and therefore it is in 
supreme sympathy with all of them.”** Or, as Swami Nikhilananda phrases 


"See Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, pp. 102 ff.; Aurobindo, op. cit., 
pp. 319, 341-342. 

“Op. cit., p. 298; see pp. 151, 341-342. 

“Op. cit., p. 183. See Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, p. 82; Nikhilananda, The 
Upanishads, Vol. Il, pp. 1, 34. 

"Op. cit., p. 292. *Ibid., p. 306. 
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it: “Seeing all beings in himself and himself in all beings, the sage treats 
others as if they were his own self. Seeing God in all and all in God, he 
cannot but show respect and reverence to every being in the universe.”*’ 
These are, of course, statements of Advaitins. But, whatever the doctrine 
as to the metaphysical status of moksa, the seer is one who, through one 
of the three avenues to liberation, has come to realize that the natural order, 
which presents societies of particular empirical selves existing in a physical 
environment, is of only apparent worth. This realization may be stated 
conceptually; its basis, however, is an experience in which a sense of nature 
no longer obtains, and which alone is of intrinsic worth. This worth is 
expressed in words which indicate only too clearly its transcendent character. 


IX 


Yet, however noble these sentiments—and Advaitins are fond of quoting 
with approval Paul Deussen’s observation that the rationale of the biblical 
injunction, “ “Love your neighbor as yourselves,’ is not found in the Bible, 
but in the Veda: ‘You shall love your neighbor as yourselves because 
you are your neighbors,’ and mere illusion makes you believe that your 
neighbor is something different from yourselves””’—it is imperative that the 
sense in which the seer is said to work for the welfare of the world receive 
precise delimitation. It cannot be said that he works for the welfare of others 
qua natural agents, for he has divested himself of all sense of natural values. 
True, he may foster natural concerns in the unenlightened; for example, he 
may urge a man to do his duties as a householder. But not because the values 
of connubial life are to be fostered and maintained on their own account. On 
the contrary, they are inherently worthless, are to be recommended only 
because they are the best next stage in the moral progress of the individual. 
Were they not necessary to his moral development the sage would not 
recommend them, but, preferably, the next subsequent step in the ladder 
of moral evolution. Strictly speaking, the seer works for the welfare of his 
less enlightened fellows in the sense of helping them to come to a realiza- 
tion of their true nature, or of what they are potentially; he values them 
for what they would be if liberated, or, as some would contend, for what 
they are without knowing it. His is the unworldly wisdom and counsel of 
the saint; he stands as an ideal beckoning all men away from their natural 
selves. 


"Essence of Hinduism, p. 28. 
“For example, Nikhilananda, Essence of Hinduism, p. 27; Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions And 
Western Thought, pp. 101-102. 
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That the above is the sense in which the seer “works for the welfare of 
the world” is stated clearly by Hiriyanna in discussing the life of the 
liberated sage. For the monistic schools, that life “will be marked by an 
unshakable conviction in the unity of all, and consequently by love for 
others—love for them, not as equals but as essentially one with oneself. 
Such love will necessarily prompt the freed man to work for their good, 
for while there is nothing that he wants for himself, he sees them immersed 
in so much ignorance and suffering.” Such work, Hiriyanna says, “becomes 
quite spontaneous.” “In the pluralistic systems also, the same will be the 
case,” he continues, “the only difference being that the enlightened person 
will help others, prompted by pity or compassion rather than love in the 
above sense. Thus, whether it be in monistic or pluralistic schools, the 
knower, after gaining enlightenment and freedom for himself, will strive 
to spread that enlightenment among others and secure for them the same 
freedom, so far as it lies in his power.”** His sympathy, then, with the 
suffering of mankind, and his desire to help, arise from his knowledge that 
these sufferings are consequent upon man’s ignorance of his true nature; 
the seer’s work lies in leading him to emancipation. It is the potentially 
emancipated self in man which is of worth, and which the seer, if an 
Advaitin, regards as one with himself, and one with Brahman. He can 
catry out his task only by leading mankind along the path of the Hindu 
dharma until the latter becomes superfluous.” 

Yet, such a philosophy, incorporating as it does a complete sundering 
of empirical and supra-empirical values, involves, if the logic of its premises 
is carried out to the bitter end, two consequences which Hindu philosophers 
have been reluctant to admit, and which have been repeatedly pushed 
home, although, one must admit, somewhat confusedly, by Western critics. 
First, for such a philosophy there is no basis for choice among “natural 
values.” From the standpoint of intrinsic worth all experiences within the 
context of nature are equally disvalues. The only moral question is a choice 
among intrinsically worthless means.’ Any hierarchy of empirical values 
is a hierarchy worked out on the basis of criteria of instrumentality. Hindu 





“Op. cit., p. 653. (Italics mine.) See Aiyer, op. cit., p. 155; Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of 
Life, pp. 64, 92; Eastern Religions And Western Thought, pp. 53-54; The Bhagavadgita, pp. 76-77; 
Aurobindo, op. cit., pp. 309 ff.; Mahadevan, op. cif., p. 330. On modern misinterpretations of the 
Gité, see Aurobindo, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 

"As Mahadevan puts it, “Dharma is the gateway to moksa.” “Beyond Ethics,” Presidential Address, 
Section on Ethics and Social Philosophy, in The Indian Philosophical Congress: Silver Jubilee Com- 
memoration Volume (Madras and Bangalore: The Indian Philosophical Congress, 1950), p. 54. 

"See Mahadevan’s « on the ethics of the Gitd: “Morality is thus emptied of its finite 
contents, and at the same time filled by attaching it to the supreme end which is the infinite spirit.” 
(Italics mine.) “Beyond Ethics,” in The Indian Philosophical Congress: Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volwme, p. 52. 
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philosophers have been inclined uniformly to accept the distinction between 
the experience of moksa and empirical experiences as an absolute value- 
dichotomy, while giving the impression that, with that premise accepted, 
it is still possible to give man guidance as to the relative imtrinsic values 
of things. It is not.” It is for this reason that Albert Schweitzer contends 
that “ethical world and life negation is in itself a contradictory and non- 
realisable idea. For ethics comprise world and life affirmation. . . . World 
and life negation cannot become anything else than what it essentially is, 
namely, a state of exaltation above the world and indifference towards the 
world. Ethics can never derive from it. The ethical premises the taking of 
interest in the welfare of beings that belong to this world, and this regard 
for terrestrial affairs points to world and life affirmation, however slight the 
tendency towards it may be. Ethical world and life negation, therefore, can 
never arise through the production of an ethic in conformity with itself, but 
can only come into being when ethics find expression in world and life 
negation.”** We may disagree with Schweitzer in his contention that ethics 
involves an acceptance of terrestrial affairs as of inherent worth; but, if we 
do, we should adhere to the implications of our position.”* 

A second related consequence of the value premises of Hindu ethical 
theory is that the distinction between pleasure and pain is not a value 
distinction. Man is to be saved from finite existence as such: the happiest 
of human lives is inherently worthless, and from the standpoint of moksa 
is to be rejected as is a life full of suffering.” If empirical existence be 
non-value as such, the distinction between value and disvalue does not fall 

“This conclusion is stated with uncompromising force by Maitra in the paper mentioned above 
(note 19): “It follows that what we call moral progress as ascent from a lower to a higher goodness 
is in reality a negative mov a pl d retreat as it were by which we withdraw from one 
illusion after another till the spirit "by repeated seeking and frustration turns at last to the Self as 
the source of the joy and the bliss which it falsely believed to inhere in the object.” “We use 
brute experience,” he continues with inexorable logic a few sententes later, “‘as a self-corrective as it 
were, in the same way as we extract one thorn with another, or extract a bullet with a knife though 
both are made of the same metal. Experience, in short, is a skilled homoeopath, correcting itself by 
itself, neutralising poison by poison, or using one set of germs for eliminating another. And in this 
sense, though all empirical values are false in the end, yet we may distinguish grades of falsity, and 
higher and lower values, in so far as they are asymmetrically related as correctives of one another.” 
Yet even Maitra, with his great understanding of the logic of his position, still speaks of empirical 
values as “blurred” or “confused” “reflections” of the value which is the Self, without analyzing 
in what sense or senses empirical values “reflect” the Self; and without answering the question if such 
a theory of reflection does not undermine, when rigorously worked out, the absoluteness of the value- 
dichotomy which he is concerned to maintain. It cannot be said, however, that he is unaware of 


the problems involved. See The Ethics of The Hindus, Appendix.- 

“Op. cit., pp. 111, 117. 

“Schweitzer greatly admires the ancient Bréhmins—and Sarnkara—for what he takes to be their 
logical rigor on this point. 

"See Gitd XIV. 24, on the marks of the jivanmukta (Radhakrishnan’s translation): “He who 
regards pain and pleasure alike, who dwells in his own self, who looks upon a clod, a stone, a piece 
of gold as of equal worth, who remains the same amidst the pleasant and the unpleasant things, 
who is firm of mind, who regards both blame and praise as one.” Maitra points out that Hindu 
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within the empirical, ie., between pleasure and pain, but between the 
experience of liberation and any empirical experience, whether pleasurable 
or painful. Hence, to put it paradoxically, it is all one whether we save men 
from their pleasurable or from their painful experiences. There is really no 
basis in the theory of moksa, largely common to all the Hindu philosophies, 
to show compassion for, and to minister to, the one rather than to the other.” 

Yet, when all this is said, it is still the case, if we are clear about how 
we are using words, that Hindu philosophy may be said to be profoundly 
ethical in temper. To the criticism that the Hindu ideal is not “sufficiently 
ethical in character,” Radhakrishnan rightly replies that “an ideal which 
requires us to integrate ourselves, to maintain a constant fight with the 
passions which impede the growth of the soul, to wage war on lust, anger, 
and worry, cannot but be deeply ethical. The power to perceive reality, to 
absorb it and be absorbed by it, is the reward of a severe and sustained pro- 
cess of self-purification.”*’ Allegations, then, on the part of Western 
thinkers that Indian ethics is without rationale are wholly mistaken: Western 
critics of Hinduism have mot appreciated the implications of Hindu moral 
philosophy. They have, however, sensed the unworldliness of the Indian 
ultimate ideal, and, more importantly perhaps, the Hindu’s rejection of the 
modern West’s positive sense of the worth of life and its vision of that 
worth as being indefinitely enhanced by ever more adequate means of satis- 
fying man’s natural wants. It is only too easy to conclude that philosophies 
which reject the worth of life so envisioned, and yet enjoin positive 
duties, are clearly irrational.°* The error does honor, if not to Western 
logic, at least to the Western philosopher’s sense of the integrity of the 
natural man. Santayana’s contention that “the pretension to have reached 
a point of view from which a// impulse may be criticised is accordingly an 
untenable pretension. . . . The instrument of criticism must itself be one 
impulse surviving the wreck of all the others,” and that in post-rational 
mortalities “we may see the Life of Reason reduce to straits, made to express 
itself in a niggardly and fantastic environment; but we have, in principle 
and essence, the Life of Reason still, empirical in its basis and rational in 





thinkers were not unaware of these implications. See The Ethics of The Hindus, pp. 320-321. See Maha- 
devan’s revealing remark: “From the supreme height of spirituality which is his [the yogin’s] even 
the so-called good is evil.” (Italics mine.) “Beyond Ethics,” in The Indian Philosophical Congress: 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Volume, p. 54. 

See Schweitzer’s hard remark: “Through world and life negation, compassion loses its object. 
It compels man—if he dare to admit it—to regard as purposeless, and to give up, the endeavour to 
bring help to the life that is in need of it.” Op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

“Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 53. 

Radhakrishnan himself seems at times to agree with these Western critics. Thus, in the context 
of a discussion of Sarmkara’s Advaita Vedanta, we find him saying that “the moral life is related to 
the spiritual moksa; how, we cannot say.” Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, pp. 633-634. 

“The Life of Reason, Vol. V, p. 289. On this contention, see Aurobindo, op. cit., pp. 328-329. 
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its method, its substance impulse and its end happiness” is final within 
the philosophical framework of naturalism. That reason should function 
within a different framework, in the cause of other ideals, is a thought we 
would not have expected in Hume; that a man of Santayana’s catholic, 
almost cosmic, sympathies should not have readily conceded the point is 
cause for surprise, and for regret. 


Ibid., p. 290. 
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East-West Synthesis 
in Kitara Nishida * 


THIS PAPER is an analysis of the philosophy of Kitard Ni- 
shida (Nishida Kitard 7§ #488 1870-1945), who is now generally 
acknowledged as a representative metaphysician of modern Japanese. He 
taught twenty years at Kyoto University, and even after his retirement in 
1928 continued writing as Japan’s leading thinker. His career covers the 
entire span of the development of Japanese academic philosophy. 

Nishida was quite sensitive to changes of the intellectual climate. He 
was always flexible enough to give serious consideration to new problems 
and new theories. The result is that his thought shows a number of stages 
or perspectives. We can distinguish four such stages of development. 

On the other hand, however, Nishida never lost sight of his central 
problem, namely, the confrontation of Oriental Buddhistic ideas with 
Western philosophy. In this respect, the direction of his thought was already 
fixed when as a young teacher in the Junior College at Kanazawa he prac- 
ticed Zen-meditation under several excellent priests. This central concern 
with Buddhism can be detected at every stage of his thought. 

The four stages mentioned can be discovered in his successive works: 
(I) “Study of the Good,” 1911. (II) “Intuition and Reflection in Self- 
consciousness,” 1917. (III) “The System of the Self-conscious Universal,” 
1930. (IV) “Philosophical Essays” I-VII, 1935-1945." 


*Originally read and discussed with the Committee on Comparative Thought, Stanford University, 
March 26, 1954. The final section was added on the advice of the editorial staff of the Journal. 

(a) “Study of the Good” ( 3% D Bf BL Zen no Kenkyw) (Tokyo: Kédékan, 1911; 2nd impression, 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1921). (b) “Intuition and Reflection in Self-consciousness” ( Fj 3 cH 
OSZBRMLE RH Jikaku ni okeru Chokkan to Hansei) (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1917). (c) “The 
System of the Self-conscious Universal” ( —#% OD Gy FE H9 FB HK Ippenshe no Jikahutehi Taikei) 
(Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1930). (d) “Philosophical Essays” ( PU ig3C Me + Tetsugeku Rombunsba) 
(I-VII, Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1935-1946). 

We have “Complete Works of Kitaré Nishida” ( 74 HH #% S BES 4 Nishida Kitaré Zenshi) in 
18 volumes (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1946-1953). Volumes I-XII contain all published works of 
Nishida, and the Supplementary Volumes I-VI contain unpublished manuscripts, diaries, and letters. 


Quotations below follow the pagination of the “Complete Works.” Hereafter this set will be re- 
ferred to as “Works.” 
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“STUDY OF THE GOOD” 


Nishida’s first system was put in simple unsophisticated form in his 
“Study of the Good.” In a sense, this work contains all of his later ideas in 
a rudimentary form or degree.” 

Here the major idea is that the scientific world-view as given by modern 
physics does not reveal reality itself. Take, for example, a red rose. The 
physicist may regard the rose as an aggregate of atoms and molecules, 
themselves without color and smell. But Nishida would accept as real the 
rose as it is given. He believes the painter is nearer the truth than the 
physicist. And this, by the way, is also one of the typical responses of an 
Oriental to Western science. 

This line of thought may be said to coincide in part with the view of 
nineteenth-century positivists. For example, Ernst Mach took the immediate 
sensible phenomena as the primary data, while so-called physical reality 
was for him a secondary logical construction or a fiction. A classical Western 
example of a similar nature may be found in Berkeley’s criticism of the 
mechanics of Newton. Nishida was aware of these affinities. 

It is notorious, however, that this sort of rejection of physical realism 
may lead to an extreme subjectivism, solipsism. In order to avoid this con- 
sequence, Nishida contends that the immediate experience is prior to the 
distinction of subject and object. The “pure experience,” as he puts it, is 
the basis from which the subject-object correlation can emerge. Hence, it 
is not merely subjective. Pure consciousness is the state of consciousness—or, 
rather, unconsciousness—in which man is one with the thing itself and one 
with the truth itself. “There is first pure experience, and on it are founded 
personal egos.” 

Nishida could find a similar argument in the radical empiricism of 
William James. According to James, immediate experience covers not only 
the terms (singular contents) but also the relations between terms. And 
the subject-object correlation is simply the relation between two serial orders 
in the field of one immediate experience. 

But, unlike James, Nishida takes another step and goes beyond the limit 
of empiricism. He argues that even the truth of mathematics is guaranteed 
by the evidence of pure experience, in the sense that it includes not only 
sensible perception but also the intellectual intuition of 4 priori truth.* 


*This book is excellently summarized in R. F. Piper, “Nishida, Notable Japanese Personalist,” 
Personalist, XVII, No. 1 (1936), 21-31. 

“Study of the Good,” 1911, “Works,” Vol. I, p. 28. 

“Even mathematics, the so-called abstract science, has its basic principle in the intuition, i.e., 
direct experience.” “Study of the Good,” 1911, “Works,” Vol. I, p. 37. “Intellectual intuition is 
nothing but our pure experience deepened and broadened,” ibid., p. 42. 
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Thus, pure experience comes to cover actually the whole range of knowl- 
edge, physical, mathematical, and metaphysical. The “pureness” of it, in part, 
means ultimately to be free from egocentricity. 

Here Nishida’s thought is akin to the dialectic of Hegel. Nishida’s pure 
experience proves to be a spontaneously developing totality which includes 
even reflective thinking as its negative phase, and in the end pure experience 
is identified with ultimate reality. The title of one of the chapters in his 
“Study of the Good” characterizes Nishida’s position somewhat crudely as 
“Consciousness is the Unique Reality.” 

In view of such an ontological outlook, how does Nishida treat the 
problem of value, of the good? He answers in terms of his voluntarism. 
Returning to the psychology of Wundt, he finds the basic form of con- 
sciousness in the volitional process. The unity of experience, which realizes 
itself through diversity and contrariety, is identified with the activity of the 
will, which through reflective choice of the means finally attains the end 
and restores the original unity. This self-realization of the volitional process 
is the good.° 

In line with his rejection of solipsism in epistemology, Nishida con- 
tends that the above conception of the good does not mean the good of 
one individual ego alone but, rather, the social good. The realization of 
one’s self and the love of others come to be identical. 

In fine, reality and the good, knowledge and action, wisdom and love, 
are all one. And this one, taken in its perfection, is God. The existence 
of God is not to be proved by arguments, cosmological or moral; rather, 
we unify ourselves with the deity in our effort to broaden and deepen the 
range of pure experience. 

The contrast with James, again, may serve to characterize Nishida’s idea 
as a whole. James’s radical empiricism goes hand in hand with pragmatism, 
which means that he also tries to define the true in terms of the good. But 
here the good is always related to the concrete finite action of man. And 
religion is grounded in the same way, as is shown in his “will to believe.” 
Nishida, for all his affinity with James, pays little attention to the latter’s 
sound common sense. He accepts, from the first, the position of a mystic. 
His metaphysics has its characteristic motif in his mystic religiosity. 
~ ™Seudy of the Good,” 1911, Part 2, Chap. 2. 


*Nishida reviews various definitions of the good, and finally agrees with Aristotle, who defined it as 
rational self-activity. “Study of the Good,” 1911, “Works,” Vol. I, pp. 143-144. 
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“INTUITION AND REFLECTION IN SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS” 


In the next stage of his thought, Nishida concerns himself with Neo- 
Kantianism. The result is shown in his first elaborate work, “Intu’:ion and 
Reflection in Self-consciousness” (1917). 

The former stage was epistemologically akin to the idealism of Berkeley. 
The present work is based on the position of Kant. In respect to the 
scientific world-view, the difference between these two is the difference 
between positivism and physical realism. In a word, Kantians try to make 
idealism adequate to physical realism. And this is also Nishida’s concern 
at this stage in his philosophical development. 

We now start from the 4 priori truths of logic and mathematics and 
progress “down” to empirical knowledge, and try to interpret them as the 
successive products of the one synthetic 4 priori truth.’ Similar positions 
had already been taken, of course, by Neo-Kantians, notably by Hermann 
Cohen.* 

But what is characteristic of Nishida in contrast with typical Neo- 
Kantians is that he puts much more emphasis upon the unity of self- 
consciousness as the prototype of all categories. He insists that even behind 
the logical principle of identity, ordinarily taken as a simple analytical 
truth, there lurks an intuition of self-identity that has the character of an 
4 priori synthesis. The logical identity itself is founded upon the unity of 
self-consciousness. “A is A” is based on “I am I.”* And this original intui- 
tion of self develops, producing the concepts of number, time, space, and 

10 
sO on. 

This is the way once taken by Fichte. To find in the logical identity itself 
the unity of self-consciousness and thus to raise the formal principle to an 
avowedly ontological one was what Kant dared not do but what Fichte 
dared to do. In following Fichte, Nishida was telling the Kantians that he 
could not be satisfied with epistemology, but needed a metaphysics also.” 

"About the relation of logic and mathematics, Nishida remarks: “The qualitative self-identity “A is 
A” implies the distinction of A from non-A. Now if A is without content, the distinction of A 
from non-A is the same as the distinction of non-A from A. Here originates the idea of the mathemat- 
ical “one” “1 = 1,” ... The act of thus distinguishing and unifying the objects is to be regarded 
as the act of self-consciousness which mirrors itself in itself, so that it can constitute the infinite series 
of numbers.” “Intuition and Reflection in Self-consciousness,” 1917, “Works,” Vol. II, pp. 78-79. 

As to the transition from formal truth to empirical truth, Nishida is acutely conscious of the 
difficulties. His way of thinking may be seen in the following quotation: “The so-called constraint 
of the empirical intuition upon the unity of thought, in other words, the irrationality of empirical 
content over against the rationality of thought does not originate from the existence of the simple 
empirical content without form. The opposition between form and content is in truth the opposition 
between two 4 prioris, both of which constitute knowledge in their own way. The so-called empirical 
content is in itself a system constituted by an a priori.” Ibid, p. 89. 

*Hermann Cohen, Logik der reinen Erkenntnis, (Berlin: Bruno Cassirer, 1902). 


“Intuition and Reflection in Self-consciousness,” 1917, “Works,” Vol. II, pp. 59, 65. 
*Ibid., Sects. 26-34 (pp. 161-221). 
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Without going into his rather abstruse arguments, we can guess what 
the conclusion of such a metaphysics would be. The stubborn facts of the 
world, together with their meanings and values, could never be exhausted 
by @ priori logic. Kantians may be satisfied with conceiving the ultimate 
totality as no more than a limit-concept, but Nishida must touch and grasp 
the ultimate. If logical synthesis means to be occupied with “being” in the 
Platonic sense, what Nishida seeks is not “being” alone, but “the unity 
of being and non-being.” Nishida’s conclusion was that we should acknowl- 
edge the “absolute will” in the manner of Jakob Boehme. He confesses 
that after painful struggles he had to “surrender himself to the camp of 
mystery.”"” And of course he did not regret it. 

Among American thinkers, Josiah Royce was more akin to Nishida in 
this stage than any other. Royce made use of the definition of the “infinite” 
in the set-theory of Georg Cantor in order to conceive his “self-representa- 
tive system.”"* This corresponds to Nishida’s “self-conscious system.” Nishi- 
da acknowledges that he was encouraged by Royce in this line of thought. 


“THE SYSTEM OF THE SELF-CONSCIOUS UNIVERSAL” 


After the First World War, the phenomenology of Edmund Husserl 
was studied extensively in Japan. Though Husserl was a transcendental 
idealist, his mode of seeing things was in the direction of Platonic realism, 
free from the subjective construction of a Kantian. Impressed by this, 
Japanese scholars became interested in Plato and Aristotle. And Nishida 
was the first to take a step in this direction." 

He tries to remold his ontology on a more realistic basis. His concern is 
now centered upon the problem of the individual substance in the Aris- 
totelian tradition. With Aristotle, what truly is is an individual substance, 
and he defines this as what is always a logical subject and never a predicate. 
But, then, the individual (and, therefore, the true being) should be ul- 
timately indefinable in logical terms. No matter how far we might pursue 
the individual by specifying the universal, the individual would always 
remain beyond our reach. Over against this difficulty, Nishida always seeks 


“Ibid., Preface, “Works,” Vol. II, p. 4. It may be useful to remind ourselves here that Nishida 
was then much interested in Bergson also. “To unify Kantianism and Bergsonianism by giving a new 
meaning to Fichte’s system” was his intention. Ibid., p. 3. 

"1bid., p. 11. : 

“Josiah Royce, The World and the Individual, First Series (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920), 
Supplementary Essay, Sect. III, esp. pp. 503-506. See also Ha Tai Kim, “Nishida and Royce,” Philos- 
ophy East and West, 1, No. 4, (January, 1952), pp. 18-29. 

“This trend of thought roughly corresponds to “realism” among English and American philosophers. 
The contrast between metaphysical and scientific realism is rather impressive. 
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the principle of individuation in the universal itself. He wants to find a 
sort of “concrete universal,” as Hegel puts it. And what Nishida took as 
his concrete universal was his “field of nothingness.” 

In order to understand this riddle-like phrase, “field of nothingness,” it 
is necessary, first, to review the historical perspective in which Nishida 
adopted the idea. The concept of “field” (literally, locus; bashé in Jap- 
anese), was presumably suggested to Nishida by the concept of “space” in 
Plato’s Timaeus. It corresponds, of course, to the Aristotelian concept of 
“matter,” which was regarded by Scholastic philosophy as the principle of 
individuation of finite beings. Nishida, while seeking the principle of 
individuation in the universal, conceives the latter as a sort of material field 
wherein forms emerge, so to speak. And in this connection the modern 
physical concept of field of force, taken by Einstein as a cosmic field, seems 
to have suggested much to Nishida. 

As for “nothingness” (non-being), it should be noted, first, that both 
Plato and Aristotle regarded “matter” as non-being, because they found 
true being always on the side of “form.” The reason Nishida, while taking 
the concept of field (hence, of “‘matter”) as quite a positive reality—almost 
in the manner of the physical field—dared, nevertheless, to characterize 
it as the field of “nothingness” should be traced to the influence of the 
Oriental tradition. 

It is quite common for Orientals to think that the way of “nothingness,” 
in the sense of being free from egocentricity, is much higher in value than 
the way of “being,” in the sense of valuing finite beings and egos. One may 
find a similar estimate of “nothingness,” of course, even in the Christian 
idea of “poverty.” But in contrast to the Christian idea of God as absolute 
“being,” in Buddhism and Taoism “nothing” is raised to the status of the 
ultimate ontological principle itself. The Absolute is conceived here as 
non-being rather than as being. And, according to Nishida and some other 
modern interpreters of Buddhism, this principle of nothingness has the 
advantage of being more compatible with modern science and humanism 
than does the Christian idea of God. They contend that the Oriental 
ontology of nothingness can accept human freedom and scientific cosmology 
more consistently than the theistic idea can. Nishida quotes the Zen-priest 
Héshaku (of the T’ang period in China): “All our ur doings are like brandish- 
ing a sword in the air [void}.””° 

So much for the historical background. What is the doctrine of Nishida 
himself? He distinguishes three stages of knowledge: (a) knowledge of the 
physical world, (b) knowledge of the human world, and (c) knowledge 


Philosophical Essays,” VII, 1946, “Works,” Vol. XI, p. 430. 
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of ideal value; and these correspond to the three stages of being, or, rather, 
the three fields of nothingness. 

(a) Knowledge of the physical world. Our knowledge of physical beings 
may be expressed in the form of a judgment “S is P,” where S means the 
individual fact and P the general concept which determines S. The predicate 
P represents all kinds of logical constructs, time, space, motion, and so on, 
while the subject S represents the external thing. 

Nishida recognizes here the old problem of individuation in the Platonic 
and Aristotelian tradition. He is never satisfied with the method of analysis 
in epistemology and methodology. He tries to include in a logical ontolog- 
ical scheme the whole relation of physical laws and objects. 

Neo-Kantians may in their manner consider knowledge to be the product 
of 4 priori syntheses and define the individual object as the limit of the 
synthetic process, but Nishida thinks that this interpretation never suffices 
to do full justice to the individual fact. Individuals are not to be postulated 
as limit-concepts; they are immediately present to us. Our field of con- 
sciousness “envelops” them actually.”® 

And Nishida would take this field of consciousness wherein the individual 
is given as being the “transcendental predicate” adequate to the individual. 
The usual predicate, mentioned above as P, which designates all logical 
constructs of the physical theory, shows many limited aspects of the total 
field, relevant to the individual in question. (Nishida calls these “limited 
fields.”) The predicate, the limited field, is, so to speak, the mirror of 
the individuals. To repeat, the underlying field as a concrete universal 
determines itself at once as the individual and the universal, and their 
mutual correspondence (hence, the truth of physical statements) is guaran- 
teed by the field itself.*” 

There is no need here to enter upon a detailed analysis of the scheme 
of physical knowledge as given by Nishida. But what has been said may 
have given the impression that Nishida imposes his ontological scheme 
somewhat arbitrarily upon the phenomenal state of affairs. The reason is 
that he is always trying to interpret objective knowledge in terms of self- 


“According to Nishida, Hegel, with his idea of concrete universal, conceives the individual as the 
result of “development” of the universal. If we distinguish in respect to the general concept its in- 
tension and its extension even Hegel is too much attached to the intensional point of view. The ex- 
tension of a concept, as the range of individuals immediately given, is not rightly treated. By analogy, 
one may say that Neo-Kantians and Hegelians all view the individual from the aspect of its “dynamic” 
development, while they neglect the character of “static” coexistence. That is why Nishida talks 
about the “field” which “envelops” the individual. See Nishida, “Fundamental Problems of Philos- 
ophy,” Second Series ( BO HA HG, HR. Tetsugaku no kompon mondai, Zokuben). 

*In finding the field of consciousness to be the concrete universal which he needs, Nishida was much 
influenced by the phenomenology of Edmund Husserl. Nishida reinterpreted the phenomenological 
reer of consciousness as an ontological field, and took the intentional act as the activity of the field 
itself. 
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knowledge, or “self-consciousness.” An examination of the next stage of 
knowledge makes this part clearer. 

(b) Psychological and historical knowledge. The underlying field is “the 
self-conscious universal.” Nishida takes up the same scheme, “S is P.” For 
Nishida, in the position of S stands the individual self. It is known by in- 
trospection. And it mirrors itself in the field of consciousness, which cor- 
responds here to P. Nishida thinks this is the basic form of psychological 
knowledge. 

The situation here is the reverse of the former stage. There the individual 
was given as a logical subject, and consciousness enveloped it from the 
side of the predicate. But here the inner self takes the position of the 
logical subject, and the field of consciousness becornes the limited field of 
psychological knowledge. As a consequence, the underlying total field of 
consciousness acquires another character. Nishida characterizes this as noetic, 
while the former field of objective consciousness is, in contrast, noematic.*® 

As has been seen already in respect to the first and second stages of 
Nishida’s philosophy, he always tends to introduce into his psychology the 
dynamic view of voluntarism. And so he proceeds now to conceive the 
self-determination of the universal as a volitional process, which means 
the process of self-realization. And by so interpreting it he comes to con- 
ceive the field of consciousness (P), not merely as the domain of psycholog- 
ical knowledge, but also as the whole field of human history. The range 
of this second stage of knowledge comes to include history as well as 
psychology. And, furthermore, the activity of self here comprises practical 
self-realization as well as theoretical knowledge.” 

But, for all that, Nishida recognizes in this stage of his thought the 
primacy of intuition over action. The whole volitional process in the his- 
torical world of man has its true end in man’s, complete vision of him- 
self. Man acts in order to see. All man’s activities are more or less 
imperfect forms of self-intuition or contemplation. 

And if man should attain the perfect vision of himself, he might identify 
himself with the universal of self-consciousness, i.e., the total underlying 
field. Therefore, it can be said that the self as the total field wants to see 
itself (the individual subject S) in the self (the predicate P). 


“This terminology was suggested by Edmund Husserl. This distinction of noesis and noema is made 
from the viewpoint of the ultimate field of the “intelligible universal,” as will be explained later. 

*Nishida quotes Augustine, The City of God, Book XI, Chap. XXVII. “By inner sense I am as- 
sured both that I am, and that I know this; and these two I love, and in the same man- 
ner I am assured that I love them.” With Nishida the self-realization is termed often love of self in 
Augustinian fashion. Nishida, “Meditations and Experiences” ( BOR £ GEER Shissku to Taiken) 
Second Series (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1919). 
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But the fact is that man can never attain this perfect vision in the psycho- 
logical or historical fields. Take, for instance, man’s moral action. Man cer- 
tainly has his inner conscience as the judge of what he does in the historical 
world, but he will never find the perfect realization of his innermost con- 
science. He will never attain the perfect vision of himself in this stage 
of being. 

Therefore, his conscience is in another dimension of being. This is the 
third and ultimate field of ideal values, termed the “intelligible field.” 

(c) Knowledge of ideal value. Here the individual subject S is the 
intelligible self. It sees itself perfectly in the ideal forms of value, the 
Platonic Ideas. In other words, the correlation of S and P is shown as that 
of noesis and noema in the full sense of these words. Man’s intellectual, 
moral, and “aesthetic” activities have their perfection and model in this 
world of intelligible universals. But, to be precise, do the noesis and 
noema still presuppose an underlying total field? In some sense they do, 
but in other senses they do not. Nishida posits here his field of “absolute 
nothingness.” In Mahayana Buddhism there exists the famous dictum: 
“The concrete reality is the void, and the void is the concrete reality.” 
Nishida says, in effect, all depends in the end upon “self-consciousness of 
absolute nothingness.””° 

The two former stages, the physical world and the human world, are 
based ultimately upon noema and noesis of absolute nothingness. For 
example, man may be able to answer the question: Why does the physical 
world, in spite of its abstractness as compared with the human world, 
never cease to transcend human beings? It is because physical reality is 
itself founded upon the noema of the intelligible world, while man or- 
dinarily remains short of the noesis in the same world.” 

Nishida’s incidental denomination of the three fields is interesting. The 
physical world is called “field of being.” The human world, “field of 
relative nothingness.” The ultimate field is, of course, “field of absolute 
nothingness.” Here it is seen that in the order of perfection, that is, of 
value, nothingness is estimated to be higher than being.” 





*~In a sense Nishida stands very near Plotinus; the three universals roughly correspond to the “mat- 
ter,” “soul,” and “intellect,” of Plotinus. With plotinus, the ultimate “tone” was conceived to be 
“‘non-being” in the sense that it transcends all beings. 

™Nishida inserprets the ultimate position of Kantianism as being centered upon the noematic struc- 
ture of the intelligible world, while he thinks phenomenology pays more attention to the noetic side. 
And the one lacks what the other has. “System of the Self-conscious Universal,” 1930, “Works,” 
Vol. V., p. 149. 

"Nishida, “From the Acting Self to the Seeing Self”? ( HK SOMMER ALCOn~ Hateraku 
mono kara miru mono e), 1927, “Works,” Vol. IV, p. 232. Also pp. 235-236. 
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“PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS” 


The last stage of Nishida’s thought corresponds to the period when, be- 
cause of nationalistic trends in all domains, historicism prevailed among 
Japanese philosophers. German historians, Dilthey and others, were read 
avidly. Heidegger’s phenomenology came into vogue. In fact, part of what 
the latter intended was to give a philosophical foundation to the historicism 
of the former. 


In view of this situation, Nishida again remolds his ontology. He not 
only wants to give a place to the questions of history as in his former scheme, 
but also to acknowledge that the social and historical world is the central 
reality. True reality is historical.”* But, far from consenting to Heidegger's 
subjectivism, he maintains his ontological framework of the field and the 
individual. 

Now the field of nothingness comes to be explicitly qualified as the 
“coincidence of opposites.” Nishida gives it a more drastic name, “identity 
of self-contradictories,” where “identity” means teal unity and also the 
unifying process of contradictories. Opposite determinations, such as the 
universal and the individual, the one and the many, time and space, etc., 
constitute the two opposite poles of the ultimate field. And by the tension 
and mutual action of contrary poles are produced all forms of beings. There 
are, then, three series of forms, or three realms of being: the physical world, 
the world of life, and the historical world.* 

The physical world as a whole is that aspect of the total reality which is 
found, so to speak, near the pole of the many and the spatial. It is 
characterized as “the one based upon the many,” a phrase implying mechan- 
ical composition. The process in it is “from the many to the one,” ie., the 
process of mechanical causation, where plural causes produce a single effect. 

And in the inner structure of this world there is also a form of the unity 
of opposites, for, according to the new microphysics, the ideas of “particles” 
and of the “field” must be recognized as complementary, in respect to matter 
as well as to light. The many and the one, though opposite to each other, 
unify themselves in the physical process. 

The world of life is situated, contrary to the physical world, nearer to 
the pole of the one and the temporal. It is “the many based upon the one,” 
ie., its character is that of organization. The process here is the differentia- 


“The historical world is the only real world. From this world are derived various other worlds. 
Hitherto one has been apt to fall into the error of conceiving the historical world from outside of 
it.” “Philosophical Essays,” III, 1939, “Works,” Vol. IX, pp. 94-95. 

“Ibid., Il, 1939, “Works,” Vol. IX, pp. 158-160; ibid., VI, 1945, “Works,” Vol. XI, p. 57. 
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tion of the original unity (“from the one to the many”), in other words, 
teleological generation. 


The world of life also contains in itself a sort of inner tension between 
the one and the many. In biological terms, this tension is the correlation 
of organic unity and its environment. And the life process is defined as 
the active maintenance of a specific form in the correlation of organic unity 
and environment.” This, according to Nishida, is another case of the forma- 
tive activity of the ultimate field. 

At the limit of the second realm of being—the life process—emerges a 
new series of forms, the historical world of man. What is peculiar to human 
activity? It is the making of things by the use of tools. Animals, bees, for 
example, may make quite elaborate hives, but they always make the same 
thing. And the beehive has no independence apart from the bees. It is, so 
to speak, an extension of their own organic bodies. But what man has 
made detaches itself from the maker, and as an independent objective form 
can be reacted to anew by its maker. Thus, man, the maker, can make 
another more appropriate form the next time. 

Thus, with the technical practice of man emerges a new aspect of reality: 
the independent objective world in place of the environment, and free 
creative activity in place of organic unity.” The ontological status of the 
human world is the correlation of objectivity and creativity. 

This correlation can no longer be interpreted either as “the one based 
upon the many” or “the many based upon the one.” Between the many and 
the one has arisen a gap, as it were. And yet, a mutual interaction of the 
poles still occurs to produce new forms. In Nishida’s terms, the many 
and the one, by their contradiction, identify themselves. And for him the 
“historical” world means the world where this identity of contradictories 
has come to be revealed. 

Nishida’s epistemology, in view of the above analysis of the human situa- 
tion, now leaves the former phenomenological scheme, and approaches 
something like behaviorism. “Behavioral (operational) intuition” becomes 
his motto. This means the correlation, within the knowing process itself, 
of making and seeing. As is known from the theory of experiment in mi- 
crophysics, the experimental operation and the objective determination are 
complementary. The act of observing modifies the object, so that the be- 


*Ibid., VII, 1946, “Works,” Vol. XI, p. 292. Nishida quotes here J. S. Haldane: “We perceive the 


relations of the parts and environment of an organism as being of such a nature that a normal and 
specific structure and environment is actively maintained.” See J. S. Haldane, The Philosophical Basis of 
Biology (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1931), p. 16. 

"This objective world is not the same as so-called physical reality. It is, rather, a world of signs 
and symbols. Nishida often called it “the representative world.” 
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havior affects the nature of the object seen. This is one case of “behavioral 
intuition.” 

Nishida tries to show this complementarity of operation and intuition 
in all domains of knowledge, and sums up all in the knowledge of the 
historical world, where man can freely choose his own perspective, but 
should also acknowledge that his perspective itself is included in the his- 
torical process. In the end, all knowledge is located in the one historical 
world, and shares its paradoxical unity.”” 

As for human society and culture, they are “forms” in the historical 
world which are “created and creative.” Society has something of organic 
form. But, unlike the organic body in the animal world, human society 
has also the character of a technical product. It is determined by the mode of 
technical production. 

Human individuals being free and creative beyond the “social form,” 
there always remains room for “ideal forms” in the historical world. Moral- 
ity, the arts, and the sciences are these “ideal forms.” Nishida is particularly 
interested in interpreting the arts in terms of his metaphysics of history.” 

There remains, however, one matter of vital concern for him, namely, 
religion. Nishida draws a sharp distinction between religion and other 
cultural forms, especially morality. Morality is concerned with how man 
should act, while religion concerns man’s existence itself, his life and death.” 
This religious concern makes man aware of the bottomlessness of the his- 
torical world itself. And it is in view of this religious situation of man 
that Nishida characterizes his ultimate principle as “the identity of absolute 
self-contradiction.” Apart from the paradoxes of religion, such an ex- 
pression might not be understandable. 

One may be tempted to think, perhaps, that Nishida’s dialectic is in the 
long run nothing but his own “credo quia absurdum.” But it must also be 
added that for Nishida religious life was not merely one partial domain of 
human experience but was also indicative of its integral character. 


"Nishida interprets the operationism of Bridgman in this metaphysical way. See the article “Em- 
pirical Science,” “Philosophical Essays,” III, 1939, “Works,” Vol. IX, pp. 223 ff. Nishida’s mode of 
argument may be known by the following quotation: “Bridgman says that the basic concepts of 
physics have hitherto been defined, apart from the physical operation, as some qualities of things, as 
in the case of Newtonian absolute time. In line with Bridgman, I [Nishida] think that philosophy 
has hitherto conceived the structure of the objective world in an abstract manner, apart from our 
formative activity (poiésis) in the historical world. . . . The content of the philosophical principle 
that is truly concrete should be given from the operational standpoint. In respect to all abstraction 
and analysis it should be specified from what standpoint and in what way they are performed.” Ibid., 
pp. 239-240. 

his article, “Artistic creation as formative activity of the historical world,” ‘Philosophical 
Essays,” IV, 1941, “Works,” Vol. X, pp. 177 ff. 
*Ibid., VII, 1946, “Works,” Vol. XI, pp. 393-394, 410. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In the above review of the development of Nishida’s philosophy we tried 
to distinguish the four stages rather sharply from one another. We may 
need here to sum them up and to make clear what was Nishida’s basic 
principle throughout the changes of his perspectives. As was said at the 
beginning of this paper Nishida always aimed at the “confrontation” of 
Oriental, especially Buddhist, ideas with Western philosophy and science. 
By the word “confrontation” two things are meant: first, an explicit acknowl- 
edgement that Buddhist ideas contain a view of life different from that 
of Western philosophy, which view has hitherto been presented in intuitive 
forms mainly in works of art and symbols of religion; second, the assertion 
that Buddhist ideas have a claim not only upon their intuitive expressions 
but also upon their own logical ontological scheme. It was this claim which 
Nishida would try to develop through assimilation of Western philosophy, 
and finally to lead to a sort of synthesis of the East and the West. 

We can certainly say that in his first and second stage Nishida could 
“confront” in the first sense Oriental Buddhism and Western philosophy. 
At first, he took up the positivistic interpretation of science and tried to in- 
troduce the mystic intuition of Buddhism into the phenomenal world of a 
positivist, thus giving Oriental mysticism its own place in the philosophical 
world-view. But in the meantime, Nishida missed in the older positivism 
the logical systematization of basic categories of science, and turned to con- 
structive idealism. Thus, in accord with Josiah Royce, Nishida arrived at a 
voluntaristic mysticism which he named “the standpoint of the Absolute 
Will” and by which he wanted to do justice to the claim of Oriental relig- 
iosity. What, by the way, Ha Tai Kim so well analyzed in his paper “Ni- 
shida and Royce” was Nishida’s idea on this second stage.*° 

The idealistic construction itself, however, was not a spontaneous, adequate 
expression of what Nishida understood as the essence of Buddhism. The 
claim of Buddhism upon its own ontological scheme was not satisfied. To 
use Northrop’s terminology somewhat freely, Oriental thought was allowed 
here the place of the “aesthetic component” of the world-view, but no claim 
upon its “theoretic component.”** Thus, it was only in the third stage of his 
thought that the “confrontation” of East and West in the second mean- 
ing took place in the philosophy of Nishida. He came to grasp, by recurring 





44 Tai Kim, “Nishida and Royce.” Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 4 (January, 1952), 18-29. 
=F S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), pp. 
302-303. 
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to Greek objective idealism, his own logical ontological scheme, “the field 
of nothingness and the individuals therein.” 

According to Nishida, Western ontology from Parmenides and Plato down 
to the modern scientific world-view has always been inclined to locate reality 
and value in the objective domain. Even the Christian God is conceived to 
be transcendent to us in the objective direction, as ens realissimum. Now, in 
the Oriental tradition lies a contrary view. The subjective act of conscious- 
ness, which is to be characterized as non-being if being is understood as 
essentially objective, is made the center of ontological thinking. The Ab- 
solute is conceived to be immanent in the subject, and its transcendence— 
for after all the Absolute transcends finite beings—is inner transcendence 
in the sense of being “more intimate to us than ourselves,” as the well-known 
Augustinian phrase says. With this idea of the Absolute coincides Nishida’s 
conception of the ultimate field as matrix of all realities.” 

This scheme of Nishida had at first an essentially static character. In 
each domain of being the universal field envelops the individual, and the 
individual mirrors itself in the universal. It was a sort of structural analysis 
of being. But as he came nearer to the historical and social world Nishida 
was led to put more emphasis upon the spontaneous self-determination of 
the individual over against the universal. The scheme obtained a dynamic 
character. The unity of the field and the individual proved to be a paradoxical 
one, which was named “the identity of self-contradiction.” Every domain 
of being is based upon a form of paradoxical unity. The historical world 
itself, which Nishida recognized as the central reality, was defined as the 
domain where through human activity reality becomes aware of its par- 
adoxical unity.** 

Thus, the ontology of Nishida in its last and definite form presents itself 
as a dynamic view of reality in the form of a system,of paradoxes. A paradox 
may be defined as a self-contradictory statement that is not to be put aside 
as simply false or to be solved away, but is acknowledged as meaningful in 
itself. Such paradoxes concern continuity and discontinuity of the phys- 
ical world, life and environment, and the subject-object correlation. What 


“This metaphysical contrast corresponds to the ethical contrast between the Christian God that judges 
and the Buddha that commiserates with finite beings. “Philosophical Essays,” VII, 1946, “Works,” 
Vol. XI, pp. 434, 458. This line of thought Nishida shares with Daisetz Suzuki, his boyhood friend. 
See Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, A Miscellany on the Shin Teaching of Buddhism (Kyoto: Office of Shin- 
Sect Otani-ha, 1949), pp. 35-56. Here Suzuki contrasts with Christianity the Shin-sect of Buddhism, 
which is the most akin to Christianity among Buddhist sects. 

“In spite of his sympathy with historicism, Nishida may be said to have remained to the end aloof 
from the Western conception of history based upon Christianity. This estimate was given by a Ger- 
man philosopher who once taught in Japan. See the article by Karl Léwith, “Weltgeschichte und 
Heilsgeschehen,” contained in Anteile, Martin Heidegger zum 60. Geburtstag, (Frankfurt am Main: 
Vittoria Klostermann, 1950), pp. 109-110, 114, note 1. 
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ultimately gives unity and meaning to these contradictions is religion, for 
religious life is not merely one partial domain of human experience, but is 
also indicative of its integral character. 

One may wonder, however, where the function of analytical thinking shall 
lie when it is granted that reality is a system of paradoxes. One may wonder 
if Nishida’s philosophy is nothing more than a series of lazy arguments. 
In order to answer this question it would certainly be necessary to examine 
more in detail than is possible here Nishida’s method of philosophy, in 
respect to the point whether a dialectical logic, different from ordinary logic 
but nevertheless a logic, is possible or not. But, in general, Nishida’s 
argument for the possibility of dialectical logic, apart from the consideration 
of the historical tradition mentioned above, is simple and straightforward. 
Usually he refers to the existence of self-knowledge and argues that here 
lies a self-recurrent, and logically self-contradictory, mode of thinking which 
is based upon an indubitable fact, that there should be some form of think- 
ing where self-contradiction itself can be of vital meaning.™* 

Let it suffice to raise the issue here. Besides, the issue is not quite de- 
cided even among present-day analytical philosophers.** But even if we 
should admit with Nishida some form of self-contradiction as logically 
meaningful, it does not follow that all self-contradictions have meaning. 
Indeed, the paradoxical unity which Nishida conceives is the basic principle 
itself, which must of ‘course be sought by an effort of analysis. Nishida’s 
philosophy, viewed from this angle, is an elucidation of the structural and 
functional analogy between various domains of being by repeated analyses 
of each of them. The analysis was characterized by the attitude of going 
ever so close to the real state of affairs. Hence, Nishida could insist that 
his philosophy was an objective logical analysis of the real world, free from 
any forced preconceptions.** And in following him one wonders what other 
direction a genuine metaphysics could take, provided that it is to be based 
upon the Oriental tradition. . 

“In referring to Descartes, Nishida says: ‘Descartes started from the self, from the proposition ‘cogito 
ergo sum.’ But before that he had put into doubt even his own existence. So what he grasped was, 
in fact, the self-contradictory truth that what thinks is what is thought. But he put the truth into 
the form of substance (logical subject). On the contrary, I think that thence should have started 
a new logic and a new idea of reality. . . . The logic by which we conceive our own existence is the 


logic of the universal which contains in its extension our own self. “Philosophical Essays,” VI, 1945, 
“Works,” Vol. XI, p. 165. 

“F. B. Fitch, Symbolic Logic (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1952) Appendix C, “Self- 
Reference in Philosophy.” In mentioning this article, I am far from saying that Professor Fitch is 
for Nishida. I only suggest that part of what Nishida insists upon, that is, the inevitability of self- 
reference in the method of philosophy, is contained in Fitch’s argument. 

"Speaking of the “Identity of Self-contradiction,” Nishida says: “I am not arguing on the basis 
of religious experience. I am arguing on the basis of a thoroughgoing logical analysis of the historical 
reality. Moreover I do not analyse its structure only, but pursue its movement.” “Philosophical Essays,” 
III, 1939, “Works,” Vol. IX, p. 57. 
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PAUL WEISS ON THE GITA 


N. A. NIKAM 


IN REPLYING TO Paul Weiss’s critical observations on the 
Gita, I shall confine myself to one or two points in his discussion and try to 
meet his objections. I am very happy that Weiss’s visit to India has stimulated 
in him a philosophical interest in the Gita; it is by such examination that we 
understand the Gita, provided we are free from our own habits of thought. 

To many Western students of the Gita, Arjuna’s resignation is “pacifist” 
and Sri Krsna’s teaching contrary to pacifism. The word “pacifism” is used 
by them to mean “mere abstention from war.” We ought to distinguish 
between a ‘pacifism’ which is merely a result of fear and so of a wrong 
resignation or passivity and a pacifism which is an unarmed resistance to 
evil and aggression. We ought to start rather with the end of the Gia in 
order to understand the problem of Arjuna’s resignation and the righteous- 
ness of war and peace. Nasto moha: “my delusion is gone” said Arjuna at 
the end of the teaching and fought the war gladly, although he was still 
free to reject Sri Krsna’s advice. What is the nature of the teaching which 
Arjuna recognizes as having dispelled his “delusion?” Does the Western 
student recognize that Arjuna was in a “delusion” in declining to fight? 

Stated broadly, the philosophy of the Gita has the following implica- 
tions: (1) the universe is a moral order rooted in a divine immutable self- 
existence as a fact (not a presupposition) involved in one’s own being: the 
soul which “does not die nor is born,” (na jayate mriyate va kadacin); and 
(2) the moral order tends to decline “somehow,” (the Gita shows that it 
declines through man’s inaction); it has to be preserved by man’s participa- 
tion in the great cosmic work: “the wheel set in motion” has to be kept 
going. 

We could, of course, ask at this stage: Why does divine omnipotence 
need man’s co-operation or what is its value if, as it is said in the Gita, 
Arjuna’s enemies are “already killed?” Does nothing “happen” at all? 
Yes, there is something which does happen which is of tremendous sig- 
nificance for man (for whatever happens concerns him): the change of 
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man through his self-discovery that he has no being apart from divine 
nature and its work. 

The Gita affirms that participation is the law of man’s being. The excel- 
lence of the Gita which makes it a book for all, and not for soldiers alone, 
is its teaching that, in man’s participation in God’s work, no réle which 
man plays is “limited.” There is in it the grand idea of samatva, the equal 
greatness of all who participate in God’s work. The Gita teaches “union 
with God through work” (karma-yoga), that is, through the work you are 
called upon to do. What matters is not the kind of work you do but the 
spirit of dedication behind it: the illumined consciousness (adhyatma ceta- 
sa) with which you do it. The Gita does not teach the performance of mere 
“caste-duties.” The Gita teaches the new religion of work and service per- 
formed with a spiritual consciousness: as a process of inner purification 
and re-discovery of ourself and God. The Gita gives man a new outlook 
on his work and integrates religion, social order, and work. 

In the contemporary world opposing ideologies are trying to bring 
peace to the world through economic satisfaction of the human individual. 
Communism and the philosophy of anti-communism are thus unknowingly 
united in this “economic determinism.” It is necessary, of course, for man 
to seek and find economic satisfaction. But it is conceivable that economic 
satisfaction may still leave the human individual profoundly dissatisfied 
with himself and his work. 

The Gita is at least original in teaching that the lasting foundations 
of a social order are built on the illumined consciousness with which man 
does his work and on the satisfaction that this will bring him. Each man’s 
work, therefore, ought to become his sva-dharma, his particular virtue. 

But man will not participate in God’s work. He co-operates with evil. 
This is the problem of the Gita. Co-operation with evil may be through 
“wrong action” (vi-karma) or “inaction” (a-karma). The nature of Arjuna’s 
co-operation with evil is through inaction. His inaction is a result of fear, 
which has its basis in egoism. Is a “soldier” to “save the world” or merely 
to save his people? Weiss asks if there may not be a “conflict of duties.” 
Has a “soldier” a conflict of duties? If we read the Gita aright, what makes 
a “soldier” is not weapons, for he can easily lay them down as Arjuna does, 
but the will-to-resist, which arises from a stability of mind or being 
( stitaprajia). 

Sri Krsna’s teaching appears to many people to be a philosophy of action 
belonging to an age which has not discarded war. If Arjuna’s unwillingness 
to fight the war is ahimsé, or non-injury, then, a consistent ahimnsa ought to 
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regard not only death but birth also as a suffering; whereas, the Gita says: 
the wise man weeps “neither for the dead nor for the living.” 

Franklin Edgerton of Yale thinks that ahimsa is given a small place in the 
Gita; it is listed merely as one of the virtues. I asked him in a lecture at the 
Indian Institute of Culture at Bangalore, whether, if Arjuna was a pacifist 
as he thought, Krsna’s teaching to fight the war was violence? No, he said, 
that would be “going too far.” Then, what is the philosophy of the Gita if 
it is “going too far” to call Sri Krsna’s teaching violence? 

I return, however, to the main problem of man’s participation in God's 
work. Man’s participation in God’s work and his fight against evil is not 
through weapons. It is rather through himself, through his own nature. 
Man will better participate in God’s work when, and only when, he purifies 
himself, changes himself and attains to the full stature of his divine nature 
—for man is nothing less than this. Arjuna is the representative man and 
the war he is called upon to fight is against himself, his lower nature which 
he hugs. A purified man acquires soul-force; he becomes thereby a great 
social-force. He acts but not like others. He acts on the inner life of the 
world. His presence is an active influence which changes the world by his 
living example. “Act in such a way as to will thy law universal” is Kant’s 
moral maxim. But how? The Gita answers: “By /iving in such a way that 
you are an example to others.” The Gita is a treatise on spiritual life and 
discipline, a Yoga-SAstra, and not a book on war, kingdom, and power. In 
the process of man’s conquest of himself, the human being composed of 
impulses, is a “soldier,” but he is something more: he is a yogi, an inte- 
grated man, a man of rocklike stability and calmness of mind walking on 
the exact razor of severe discipline; a man of vision and devotion, seeking 
divine reality and purpose in all things. He is a man who wins immor- 
tality through his courage, for he is fighting against the very forces of death: 
“Therefore, Arjuna, be a yogi” (tasmad yogi bhava Arjuna); and there is a 
lot of meaning in the word “therefore.” 

No subtlety is involved in this interpretation and none is needed to see 
the dialectical change from an apparently outer war, a kuruksetra, to an inner 
war of good and evil, a dharmaksetra. That the Gita has brought solace of 


heart to man involved in fear and anxiety is, at least, a pragmatic test of its 
universality. 





















Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK OF GOD. Edited by Charles Hartshorne and William 
Reese. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 535. 


The major philosophical conceptions of deity, East and West, are the 
concern of this anthology. Far Eastern selections are taken from the Hindu scriptures, 
Sarnkara, Ramanuja, and Radhakrishnan, from Buddhist scriptures, and from Lao 
Tzi. The Near East is represented by Ikhnaton, Judaeo-Christian scriptures, Al- 
Ghazzali, Iqbal, and Buber. The Western philosophers of religion traditionally con- 
sidered of major importance are adequately represented. The editors are to be com- 
mended for including selections from the usually neglected but very important 
writings of von Hiigel, Lequier, Fechner, Feuerbach, Freud, and Dennes. 

In the anthology, the allocation of space is not always proportionate to the sig- 
nificance of the thinker: for example, less than two pages are given to quotations 
from the Buddha and more than nine are accorded Alan Watts. It is also surprising 
to find Ramanuja among the classical pantheists; although in this case the placement 
might be justified in order to facilitate the comparing of Sarmnkara and Ramanuja; 
the editors are here and elsewhere subject to the charge of overemphasizing the 
réle of pantheism in the Orient. Occasionally the writings of a thinker (e. g., 
Pfleiderer) appear to be included only because they adumbrate panentheism in some 
obscure fashion. These are minor considerations, however, when weighed against 
the historical and ideological comprehensiveness of a book, which is an achievement 
in spite of important omissions such as Eckhart, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Otto, 
Dewey, Santayana, Bergson, Tennant, Suzuki, and representatives of religious existen- 
tialism. 

This book is not only an anthology; it also presents a “new analytic classification” 
of conceptions of deity, given with the expectation that this schema will provide 
“an escape from the sterile dilemma of theism-pantheism by achieving a higher 
synthesis of the motifs of both,” resulting in panentheism. This thesis is introduced, 
in an essay which precedes the selections, to acquaint the reader with what is called 
the philosophical “bias” of the authors. According to this essay, theism and pantheism 
are monopolar positions in which an ultimate category, such as “actual,” is made to 
exclude arbitrarily its contrary, “potential.” Axiological contrasts, such as excellent- 
inferior, are traditionally then made to coincide with certain polar contrasts of one- 
many, cause-effect, and active-passive—with “invidious” results: the categories of one, 
cause, and active are classed as excellent, whereas the categories of many, effect, and 
passive are judged inferior. In experience this contrast excellent-inferior “breaks out 
indifferently” on either side of these polar contrasts. Only a dipolar theory, the 
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authors contend, which affirms each pair of ultimate contraries (e. g., unity-diversity ) 
as descriptions of deity is tenable. Contraries are descriptive of deity but not in the 
same sense: with reference to each contrary, there are posited “two main aspects” 
of the essence of deity to which each pair of contraries respectively applies, subject 
to the limits of human conceptualization. Not every pair of contraries can be ap- 
plied to God's essence: “non-supreme” contraries are “in bim” but are not of “bis 
essence.” This dipolar view affirms both an eternal and a temporal aspect of deity 
which then synthesizes the pantheistic claim that God includes the world with the 
theistic “motif” that God is not identified with and inclusive of the world. 

The editors pose five questions to clarify the meaning of panentheism and to com- 
pare it with other conceptions of deity: Is deity eternal (“E”)? It deity temporal 
(“T”)? Is deity conscious (“C”)? Is deity omniscient (“K”)? Is deity world-inclusive 
(“W”)? Panentheism answers these five questions affirmatively, and is symbolized by 
“ETCKW.” A negative answer to any one of the five questions involves confusion, 
contraditions, and “absurdity,” according to this thesis. (Classical theism—“ECK"— 
is subjected to the heaviest criticism, not only in the essay but also in the selections.) 
The selections are organized and the philosophical concepts judged on the basis of 
the answers given to the afore-mentioned questions. 

An evaluation of the essay on panentheism is peculiarly dependent on the point of 
view of the reader. If he is intellectually at home and sympathetic to Whiteheadian 
metaphysics, Scholastic philosophy, the idealist tradition, or classical theism, he ought 
to find this panentheistic analysis an exciting kind of theological disputation that 
adds great significance to the adventure of ideas already provided by the anthology. 
If he is noc philosophically aligned with any of these traditions, he will probably 
judge the panentheistic thesis and critique to be of dubious value, particularly if he 
is of the empiricist temper and semantically oriented. Though the value of the 
book as a whole may be greater for the reader with a rationalistic orientation, it 
would seem unlikely that any serious reader could finish this anthology without being 
intellectually enriched——WINFIELD E. NAGLEY, Unwersity of Hawais. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE TOHOKU UNIVERSITY COLLECTION OF TIBETAN 
WORKS ON BUDDHISM. Edited by Y. Kanakura, R. Yamada, T. Tada, H. Hadano. 
Sendai (Japan): Seminary of Indology, Tohoku University, 1953. Pp. 10 + 22 
+ 531. ; 


This volume is a sequel to the Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist 
Canons (Kanjur and Tanjur), published by Tohoku University in 1934. It contains 
the Tibetan titles and summaries of contents in English of 2,083 block-printed Tibet- 
an books, written by Buston (1290-1364), Tsongkhapa (1358-1419), the Dalai 
Lamas, the first Pan-ch’en Lama, and other great philosophers and theologians. The 
4,567 Tibetan books listed in the Kanjur-Tanjur catalogue and the 2,083 volumes 
listed in the catalogue under review were brought back to Japan by the Japanese 
authority on Lamaism, Tékan Tada, who directed Tibetan research at the American 
Academy of Asian Studies in 1951-1953. The new catalogue is indispensable for the 
study of extra-canonical Buddhist philosophical literature. The great philosophical 
value of the writings of the founder of the Yellow Cap Church, Tsongkhapa, has been 
recognized by Alexander Wayman, who is translating Tsongkhapa’s work “Stages on 
the Path to Bodhi” and published a synopsis of this summa theologica of Lamaism, 
combining the “dialectical and transcendental analysis of the Madhyamika School” 
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with “mental training of the Yogacara School,” in Phi Theta Annual, Papers of the 
Oriental Languages Honor Society, University of California, Vol. 3 (1952), pp. 51- 
82. A detailed index, classified according to the various schools, sects, rites, and cults, 


serves as a guide in this exhaustive Lamaist bibliography—JOHANNES RAHDER, 
Yale Unwersity. 





Books Received 


Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 





A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF THE HUMAN MIND. By Joseph Barrell. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xii + 575. 


THE FORCE OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE HISTORY. By Mary R. Beard. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 196. 


THE MEANING OF PHILOSOPHY. By Joseph Gerard Brennan. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. Pp. x + 394. 


BUDDHIST TEXTS THROUGH THE AGES. Edited by Edward Conze. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 322. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL AND THE POSSIBLE. By Harry Todd Costello. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 153. 


VEDANTA EXPLAINED. By V. H. Date. Bombay: Booksellers’ Publishing Co., 
1954. Pp. x + 402. 


THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. By C. G. Jumg. Translated by R. F. C. 
Hull. Vol. 16 of the collected works of Jung. Bollingen Series XX. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. xi + 377. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. By C. G. Jung. Translated by R. F. C. 
Hull. Vol. 17 of the collected works of Jung. Bollingen Series XX. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii +- 235. 


THE ETHICS OF CIVILIZATION. By Arnold H. Kamiat. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. vii + 80. 


HISTORIA DE LA FILOSOFIA GRIEGA. By Cesar A. Guardia Mayorga. Cocha- 
bamba-Bolivia: Imprenta Universitaria, 1953. Pp. x + 364. 


HUMANISM AS THE NEXT STEP. By Lloyd and Mary Morain. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. 118. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Volume 1. By Joseph Needham. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. Pp. xxxviii + 318. 


THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By Erich Neumann. Bol- 
lingen Series XLII. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxiv + 493. 


BHASKARI. Volume III: An English Translation of the Isvara Pratyabhijiia 
VimarSini in the light of the Bhaskari, with an outline of the History of Saiva 
Philosophy. By Kanti Chandra Pandey. The Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana 
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Texts, No. 84. Lucknow: Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P. (India), 
1954. Pp. xxi + CCVI + 331. 


CONTEMPORARY LATIN-AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. By Anibal Sanchez Reu- 
let. Translated by Willard R. Trask. Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico 
Press, 1954. Pp. xx-+- 285. 


ESSAIS SUR LE BOUDDHISME ZEN. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Translated under 
the direction of Jean Herbert. Paris: Editions Albin Michel, Troisieme Edition, 
1943. Pp. 507. 


THE WAY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Philip Wheelwright. New York: The Odyssey 
Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 617. 


STUDIES IN CHINESE THOUGHT. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. Chicago: The 
American Anthropological Association, Vol. 55, No. 5, Part 2, Memoir No. 75, 
December, 1953. Pp. xiv + 317; paper bound. (Published also in a trade edition 
by The University of Chicago Press. ) 





Current Periodicals 





Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to indicate 
the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals have 
been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXV (4), April, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have 
I Heard”—Money: Blessing or Curse? MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA, Science and Psy- 
chism. M. A. VENKATA RAO, The Gandhian Way to World Peace. MARIE BEU- 
ZEVILLE BYLES, Establishing the Kingdom of Truth. GRIGORE NANDRIS, Rumanian 
Folklore. M. M., Men of Ideas and Action. S. M. HAF1z SYED, Faith in the Self. 
OLDFIELD Howey, Science and Symbolism. MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA, Literature and 
Ideologies. 


XXV (5), May, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Learning by Com- 
passion. SUNDER KABADi, What the West expects from India. EDWARD CONZE, 
The Triple World. C. J. S. BinprA, The Preamble to the Constitution of India: 
A Study. Lica Ray, Gita. M. HAFIz SyED, Need for a New Ideal of Education. 
MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA, God and Man. KENNETH WALKER, Greek and Roman 
Views. KURT F. LEIDECKER, The Indian Institute of Culture: The Philosophic 
Significance of Similes in Ancient Indian Thought. 


XXV (6), June, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”’—Manu for Modern 
Minds. S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO, Mara, The Temtper. ANON., The Gita In- 
spires. R. H. WARD, The Influence of Literature. ANON., World Government and 
U.N.O. J. M. GANGULI, My Reasoning and Realizations. MUMTAZ MOTIWALLA, 
On Improvement. ESME WYNNE-TYSON, Ends and Means. SAMIR KANTA GUPTA, 
Personality—Human and Other. ANON., World Brotherhood. 


XXV (7), July, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—From Gluttony to Rage. 
Asia’s Hope and America’s Response: 1, VAN WyYCK BROOKS, Asia and America; 
Il, K. ANATHARAMIAH, A Plea for Cultural Co-operation Between India and the 
US.A. ANON., Buddha Teachings Set at Naught. ANON., Not Fables, But Science. 
ANON., Humanism and Education in East and West. CHARLES J. SEYMOUR, The 
World’s Need for a True Science of Man. 


XXV (8), August, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Worlds In- 
visible. BHAGAVAN Das, What Australia Can Learn from Ancient India. LILA 
Ray, Death to Life. M. A. VENKATA RAO, The Self-Renewal of Civilization. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE, Faith and Scepticism in English Poetry. SURENDRANATH 
TRIPATHI, Style and Originality. M. A. SHUSTERY, Shakuntala and Zal. 


XXV (9), September, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Lust for Living 
and Repentance. DoROTHY HEWLETT, Elizabeth Barrett Browning: The Mystic. 
INDRA SEN, Writing and Yoga. T. W. MELLUISH, The Indian Institute of Cul- 
ture: The Value of the Classical Tradition. G. C. BANNERJEE, The Indian Insti- 
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tute of Culture: The Classics in India Today. K. R. ANANTHARAMIAH, The Indian 
Institute of Culture: India and the Greco-Roman Tradition. S. RAMACHANDRA 
RAO, The Indian Institute of Culture: The Value of the Classical Tradition. 


XXV (10), October, 1954: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Pilgrimage. 
BHARATAN KUMARRAPPA, Gandhiji on Democracy (A Select List of Books Re- 
lating to Gandhiji). HANNAH CLOss, Resistance. K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, The 
British Influence on Indian Religious and Secular Thought. DENNIS GRAY STOLL, 
The Writer in the West. A. CHAKRAVARTY, Jain Ideas in the Modern World. 


The Indian Institute of Culture, London Branch: India’s Contribution to Africa’s 
Problems. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo), XXV (1) (Wesak Issue), May, 1954: VEN. PryADAS- 
SI THERA, The Last Words of the Buddha. E. J. THOMAS, The Buddha-Word. 
GEORGE KEYT, Jayamangala Gatha. H. de S. KULARATNE, Can Nibbana be Under- 
stood? CHANDRA GOONETILLEKE, Nibbana. NARADA MAHA THERA, The Mean- 
ing of Life. GzorGE D. FUNG, Hindrances in the Study and Practice of the Dham- 
ma. VEN. PALANE SIRI VAJIRANANA MAHA NAYAKA THERA, Wisdom. H. A. C. 
WICKREMERATNE, Some Popular Misconceptions. O. H. de A. WIJESEKERA, 
Buddhism and Social Progress. AMARASIRI WEERARATNE, A Four-fold Classifica- 
tion of Human Beings. BHIKKHU SANGHARAKSHITA, Ends and Means. J. P. 
PATHIRANA, World Peace Through Buddhism. NIHAL de SiLvA, Buddhism and 
a God-Creator. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome) V (1), April, 1954: GrusEPpPE Tucci, Marco Polo. 
BINAY RANJAN SEN, Asia Today. MAJOR KAISHER BAHADUR, Modern Nepal. 
PAOLO DarFFINA, Gandhi seen by Italians. 


V (2), July, 1954: Gruseppe Tuccl, Fifty Years of Study of Oriental Art. AKHTAR 
HusAIN, Asia Today. JULIUS EVOLA: East and West: “The Gordian Knot.” 
MARIO VALLAURI, Ancient Indian Medicine. EMILIO BEER, History and Psy- 
chology in relations between East and West. RENATO PERONI, Early Contacts be- 
tween Italy and the Mediterranean East in the II Millenium B.C. UGo Spiriro, 
The Religious Feeling of Giovanni Gentile. T. L. VASWANI, Unto St. Francis. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), X (94), March, 1954: G. RENONDEAU, Un réformateur 
du Bouddhisme japonais au XIII siécle: Nichiren. 


X (95-96), April-May, 1954: LUTHER EVANS, L’Asie croit 4 un “meilleur monde.” 
ROGER du PASQUIER, Le statut personnel dans I'Islam. José de BENITO, Al-Gazali, 
mystique et réaliste. JEAN A. KEIM, Les Musulmans chinois. 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), Ill (1), July, 1954: Sunrt1 KUMAR 
CHATTER JI, The Indian Synthesis, and Racial and Cultural Inter-mixture in India 
(continued). KAKASAHEB KALELKAR, India and Africa. MANINDRA BHUSAN 
GupTA, Rabindranath Tagore as an Artist. SATIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, The 
Basis of World Philosophy. C. O. HousTON, JR., The Philippines: A Critical Sur- 
vey (concluded). A. C. SEN, Sorrow and the Self in Buddha's Philosophy. 


INDOGAKU BUKKYOGAKU KENKY?D (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies) 
(Tokyo), II (1), September, 1953: 3: NIKKI KimuRA, Four Human Ideals and 
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the Characteristic of Indian Ethics. KUMATARO KAWADA, On the Nature of Fun- 
damental Truth in Buddhism. YUKIO SAKAMOTO, One Aspect of the Nature of 
Citta. GIKAI MATSUO, The Basic Position of the Vaisesika Philosophy. YUBI SA- 
NADA, On the Transmission of Puréna. MAKOTO ZEMBA, Abhijit and Sravanda in 
India. KENKYO Fuji, The Doctrine of Time in Indian Buddhism. KOTATsU Fu- 
JiTaA, The Concept of Caste Equality in Early Buddhism. RyOsHU MICHIHATA, 
The Twenty-four Filial Piety and Chinese Buddhism. SENSHO OGASAWARA, Chinese 
Buddhist Life in che Medieval Period. KYGGo SASAKI, The Tibetan Version of S#- 
yu-chi and its Translator. GADJIN M. NAGAO, Idealistic School of Buddhism 
( Vijfiana-vada) preserved in Tibet. ATSUUJI ASHIKAGA, On the Maga-brahman. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), LX XIV 
(2), April-June, 1954: E. I. GORDON, The Sumerian Proverb Collection. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXII (4), April, 1954: G. P. MALALASEKERA, 
Buddhism and the Enlightenment of Man. W. G. NISSANKA, WEERATNA, Bud- 
dhism and Sinhala Culture. HIMAVANTAVASI, In the Light of the Dhamma. 


LXII (5-6) (Vaisakha Number), May-June, 1954: B. L. BROUGHTON, The En- 
lightenment. LAMA A. GOVINDA, The Buddha as the Ideal of the Perfect Man 
and the Embodiment of the Dharma. EDWARD CONZE, Conditions and the Un- 
conditioned. G. CONSTANT LOUNDSPERY, Differences and Difficulties. H. R. H. 
PRINCE PETER OF GREECE AND DENMARK, Buddhism and the Japanese Character. 
ALEXANDER DAVID-NEEL, On Anicca. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, Dasadhya- 
yavinaya. W. PACHOW, India and Buddhist Culture. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, 
The Menace of Belief. GEORGE ROERICH, Vanaratna—The Last of the Great Pan- 
ditas. KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA, Buddhism in Dr. Nehru’s “Discovery.” A. R. 
KULKARNI, The Dhamma or Doctrine. U. MAUNG MAUNG JI, Buddhism and the 
Western World. HIMAVANTAVASI, In the Light of the Dhamma. KALIDAS NAG, 
2500th Anniversary of the Maha Parinirvana. 


MOTHER INDIA (Bombay), April, 1954: Skt AUROBINDO, The Advancement of 
Human Knowledge. Sri AUROBINDO, Finite Reason and the Infinite. SRI AURO- 
BINDO, Physical Science. SRI AUROBINDO, (Unpublished Letters) The Mind and 
its Enlightenment. Sri AUROBINDO, (Unpublished Letters) How Thoughts 
are Formed. Sri AUROBINDO, (Unpublished Letters) Silent Mind, Thought-waves, 
Intuitions. SRI AUROBINDO, (Unpublished Letters) “Absolute Poetic Perfection.” 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLIV (3-4), July—October, 1954: Lewis V. 
THOMAS, Turkish Islam. SOBHI MAHMASSANI, Muslims: Decadence, Ren- 
aissance. R. B. WINDER, Islam as a State Religion: A Translation. HAROLD B. 
SMITH, The Muslim Doctrine of Man. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO, (The Journal of Buddhism and Cultural Science) (Kyoto), 
XXXIV (1), June, 1954: GENJUN SASAKI, The Interpretation of “engi” (pra- 
tityasamutpada) according to the Theory of Time. KyO6GO SASAKI, On “Alexandre 
et Le Bouddhisme,” the Recent Work by Professor Etienne Lamotte. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXV (4), Autumn, 1954: RALPH TYLER 
FLEWELLING, Art and the Emancipation of Man. D. S. ROBINSON, The Right to 
be Wise. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVII (2), July, 1954: P. S. 
RAMANATHAN, The Notion of the Thing-in-Itself. G. R. MALKANI, Analysis of 
Value. CHANDRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, On Avidya or Ignorance. INDRA SEN, 
The New Lead in Philosophy. P. R. DAMLE, Sarvodaya—Way of Life and Ideology. 
Z. A. Sipiqi, A Critique of Dialectical Materialism. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LIX (5), May, 1954: EprroRIAL, The 
Science of Spiritual Striving. SwAMI ATULANANDA, Gautama Buddha, the En- 
lightened. B. S. MATHUR, Religion and Education. DANTON G. OBEYESEKERE, 

} Interaction of Culture. ROMA CHAUDHURY, Brahman or the Ultimate Reality ac- 

cording to Shankara and Ramanuja. 


LIX (6), June, 1954: ANON., The Path of Devotion. EDITORIAL, The Values of 
Life. A. LAKSHMANASWAMI MUDALIAR, The Message of Swami Vivekananda. 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Is Metaphysics Possible? JAGDISH SAHAI, What is 
this Universe? SANAT KUMAR RAY CHAUDHURY, The Theory of Purity. SWAMI 
VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhashya. 


LIX (7), July, 1954: A. C. Bosz, The One Transcendental Reality. EDITORIAL, 
Altruistic Integration and Creativity. SRIMATI SAUDAMINI MEHTA, India’s Women 
and Their Ideals. HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, Untouchability: The “Santas” and 
, Universal Brotherhood. ELIZABETH PETERS, Vedanta as I Understand It. JAGDISH 
SAHAI, What is this Universe? 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES, COLLEGE OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO (Tokyo), III, 1953, Series 
of Philosophy No. I: KUMATARO KAWADA, The Philosophy of Karl Jaspers as 
viewed from the Standpoint of Comparative Philosophy. MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, 
Advantage of the Backward Nation (Background of Kantian Philosophy). HARUO 
OmuRA, On the Organic View of Nature. TASUKU HARA, On the Critique of 
Historism (Rickert, Simmel, Dilthey). TosHio SATO, Taboo (Taboos in. Japan 
and in the World—Taboo as the Negative Magic {Frazer]—as the Negative Rite 

[Durkheim]—as the Negative Mana [Marett}). SHOz OmoRt, Formalization of 

a Non-truth-functional Logic. RyUEI TSUESHITA, Problems of Substance in Gen- 

eral and Essence in John Locke's Philosophy. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), V (4), 
April, 1954: T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, The Spiritual Basis of India’s Foreign Policy. 
C. A. F. DUNDAS, Academic and Cultural Interchanges. TRILOCHAN SINGH, The 
True Humanism of Guru Nanak. 


V (5), May, 1954: HARIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, The Psychological Interpretation 
of History. 


V (6), June, 1954: WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER, Universal Elements in Living 
Religions and Cultures. SAsHI BHUSAN Das GupTA, The Indian Conception of 
the Divine Body. P. R. SRINIVAS, The Organizational Needs of Hinduism and 
Hindu Society. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), VII (4), June, 1954: MV A. 
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NIKAM, The Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. P. T. RAJU, The Principle of Four- 
Cornered Negation in Indian Philosophy. 


SCIENCE OF THOUGHT (Tokyo), I (first issue), 1954: A. IsHmmoTo, A Set of 
Axioms of the Modal Propositional Calculus Equivalent to S 3. S. SHIRAISHI, The 
Structure of the Continuity of Psychological Experiences and the Physical World. 
S. UEYAMA, Development of Peirce’s Theory of Logic. H. NAKAMURA, Japanese 
Ambiguity Revealed in the Process of Introducing Buddhism and Indian Logic. 
S. TsURUMI, Three Ways of Thinking in Contemporary Japanese History. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), II (5), May, 1954: S. KHUSHWANT SINGH, The 
Poetry of Guru Nanak. Sri Y. M. CHATTERJEE, Vedas, Gita, and Guru Gobind 
Singh. 

II (6), June, 1954: BHAI. JoDH SINGH, The Creation of the Universe. PURAN 
SINGH, On the Paths of Life. SUTANTAR SINGH, The Holy Book of the Sikhs. 


II (7), July, 1954: S. M. S. RANDHAWA, Kangra Art. MAHATMA GANDHI, trans- 
lator, The Sacred Hymns of Guru Nanak. PURAN SINGH, On the Paths of Life. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLI (1), May, 1954: SwAMI VIRAJANANDA, 
Devotion. SWAMI SADASIVANANDA, Swami Vivekananda, My Master. ANTHONY 
ELEN JIMITTAM, Aquinas and Sankara. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, What is Maya? 
SRIMATI SARASWATI CHENNAKESAVAN, Intellect and Intuition—A Discussion. 
SUBANDHU, Charaiweti: Am I He? SRIMATI VIJAYALAKSHMI PANDIT, The Mes- 
sage and the Example We Require To-day. 


XLI (2), June, 1954: L. A. WARE, Modern Physics and the Vedanta Philosophy. 


THE VISVA BHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XVII (4), February—April, 
1952: J. B. S. HALDANE, A Biologist Looks at India. SwAMI AKHILANANDA, Ideal 
for Modern India. ROBERT LAWRENCE STEARNS, The Value of Balance. 


XVIII (1), May-July, 1952: Sunrr1 KUMAR CHATTERJI, Sanskrit and the Lan- 
guages of Asia. J. BRONOWSKI, Folklore of the Atomic Age. KURT F. LEIDECKER, 
The Philosophy of Science. 


XVIII (2), August-October, 1952: E. L. ALLEN, Existentialism and the Crisis of 
Western Man. DENTON L. GEYER, Democratic and’ Totalitarian Conceptions of 
Freedom. ALEX ARONSON, A Note on Shakespeare’s Dream-Imagery. 


XVIII (3), November 1952—January 1953: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Race Con- 
flict. H. S. L. POLAK, Apartheid and Its Implications. KURT F. LEIDECKER, Echoes 
of the East in the Wisest American. WALTER LEIBENTHAL, The Problem of Chi- 
nese Buddhism. Y. KRISHAN, Sathkara’s Contribution to Indian Thought. 


XVIII (4), February-April, 1953: ADHAR CHANDRA DAs, Christian and Indian 
Spiritual Ethics. NAJOO BILIMoRIA, St. Francis and Gandhi. S. K. GEORGE, Moses 
and Gandhi. Y. KRISHAN, Sarnkara’s Contribution to Indian Thought. DHIRENDRA 
MOHAN DATTA, The Crisis in European Culture. 


XIX (1), Summer, 1953: ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN, The Universities of India. 
Roy NortTH, George Orwell. 
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XIX (2), Autumn, 1953: DHIRENDRA MOHAN DATTA, Modern Indian Philosophy. 
PAOLO ALVISE SCARFOGLIO, Italian Poetry since The French Revolution. 

XIX (3), Winter, 1953-4: PRAVASJIVAN CHAUDHURY, Tagore and the Problem 
of God. VISVANATH PRASAD VARMA, Spiritual Freedom. JOHN C. PLoTT, Educa- 
tion for World Citizenship. 


XIX (4), Spring, 1954: JoHN M. KuyPERS, Music of the West and the Classical 
Music of India: A Study in Values. Roy NorTH, The Function of Fiction. C. 
KUNHAN Raja, A New Orientation to Indo-Iranian Studies. 


THE YOUNG EAST (Buddhist Quarterly) (Tokyo), Summer, III, No. 10, 1954: 
ENTAI TOMOMATSU, Five Main Features of Japanese Buddhism (2). NYOGEN 
SENZAKI, What is Zen? 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Mountain Plains Philosophical Conference, held 
at Laramie, Wyoming, October 14-16, devoted most of its session to material in the 
field of Oriental and comparative East-West philosophy or to subjects very closely 
related to this field. Included in the program was a special Joint Session with the 
Conference on the Teaching of Oriental Philosophy. 

Among the papers presented to the Conference (and the authors or speakers) 
were: Joseph Cohen, University of Colorado, “The Role of Philosophy in Culture”; 
Sterling M. McMurrin, University of Utah, “The Role of Philosophy in American 
Culture”; Y. P. Mei, Princeton University, “The Role of Philosophy in Chinese Cul- 
ture”; and Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii, “The Role of Philosophy in 
Indian Culture.” 

At the special Joint Session, Charles A. Moore spoke on “The Value of the Teach- 
ing of Oriental Philosophy in American Colleges and Universities.” Y. P. Mei was 
the chief discussant, others being John Anderson, Pennsylvania State College; Francis 
Brush, University of Denver; Neal Klausner, Grinnel College; Henry E. Kolbe, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute; Ivan Little, Texas Technological College; E. J. Machle, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Robert Rein’l, Louisiana State University; Patrick Romanell, Univer- 
sity of Texas; J. W. Stannard, University of Illinois; Ethel Tilley, Meredith College; 
Archie J. Bahm, University of New Mexico; and William S. Harris, University of 
Arkansas. ! 

Of these, Klausner, Kolbe, Mackle, Mei, Moore, Rein’l, Romanell, and Tilley were 


members of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference at the University of Hawaii 
in Honolulu. 


A Second Conference on Chinese Thought was held at Steele Hill Inn, Laconia, 
New Hampshire, September 2-9. The meeting was organized by the Committee on 
Chinese Thought of the Far Eastern Association and was made possible through a 
grant from the project in comparative cultures and civilizations directed by Robert 
Redfield. John K. Fairbank, as acting chairman of the Committee, organized the 
meeting and will edit the volume which is planned as a sequel to Studies im Chinese 
Thought, edited by Arthur F. Wright (University of Chicago Press, 1953). Dr. 
Herbert Goldhamer, of the Rand Corporation, served as consultant on methodology 
and the sociology of knowledge. 

Papers on the general theme of Chinese thought in relation to Chinese institutions 
were distributed in advance, and the sessions of the conference were devoted to a 
thorough discussion of them: 
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I. The Role of Ideas in the Bureaucratic Power Struggle 
Wolfram Eberhard, University of California, “The Function of Astronomy and 
Astronomers in China during the Han Period.” 
Arthur F. Wright, Stanford University, “The Formation of Sui Ideology, 581- 
James T. Liu, University of Pittsburgh, “Fang Chung-yen: A pioneer Reformer 
in Early Sung China.” 
Charles O. Hucker, University of Chicago, “The ‘Eastern Forest’ Movement of 
the Late Ming Period.” 
William Theodore de Bary, Columbia University, “A 17th Century Prescription 
for the Ills of China.” 


Il. Aesthetic Expressions of the Scholar-Bureaucrat 
Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington, “The Scholar’s Frustration Fu.” 
Joseph R. Levenson, University of California, “Social Stability and the Problem 
of Intellectual Dynamism: the Relevance of Ming and Early Ch’ing Painting to the 
Course of Chinese History.” 


Ill. Power, Social Structure and Supporting Ideas 

Tung-tsu ch’ii, New York City, “Class Structure and Its Ideology.” 

E. A. Kracke, Jr., University of Chicago, “Regional Representation and Social 
Mobility in Chinese Examinations, 1148-1911.” 

C. K. Yang, University of Pittsburgh, “The Functional Relationship between 
Confucian Thought and Chinese Religion.” 

Lien-sheng Yang, Harvard University, “The Concept of Pao (‘Response or 
Return’) as a Basis for Social Relations in China.” 


VI. Traditional Ideas in Modern China 

John K. Fairbank, Harvard University, “Synarchy under the Treaties.” 

Benjamin Schwartz, Harvard University, “The Intellectual History of Twentieth 
Century China: Some Preliminary Reflections.” 

David S. Nivison, Stanford University, “Communist Ethics and Chinese 
Tradition.” 
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